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WHAT IS THEOLOGY” 


by 
DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


propose to speak of natural theology, that is, of the part of 

philosophy which discusses God, or of supernatural theology, 
which discusses the doctrines of the Christian faith. The answer is 
that I propose to say something about the relation which, as I see 
it, exists between natural theology and supernatural theology, and 
about certain consequences which seem to me to follow as regards 
the attitude which the educated Catholic ought to take up towards 
supernatural theology. In conclusion I shall try to illustrate the 
attitude which I venture to recommend by applying it to a famous 
theological problem. This will seem, I suppose, an ambitious 
programme, perhaps absurdly so. Let me hasten to add, then, that 
I have no expectation of convincing you that my point of view is 
the right one or that I have provided the final answer to any question. 
The most I can hope to do is to persuade you that the point of view 
is an intelligible one and worth further consideration. The fact that 
it is not adopted, or at least not explicitly adopted, by those whom I 
may perhaps call our standard theologians will not, I feel sure, 
cause prejudice against it in a gathering like the present. It may 
even dispose you a little in its favour. At any rate it presupposes 
acceptance of no authority save that of the undoubted teaching 
of the Catholic Church, and requires the exercise of no special 
technique but only of reflective commonsense. 

It is the undoubted teaching of the Catholic Church that each 
member of the human race must make, somehow or other, a choice 
“on which his final destiny depends. Normally, at least, the decisive 
choice will be preceded by others which are not decisive. We have 
to choose between accepting and rejecting God. The first 
consideration which I would put to you is that, if this choice is to 
take place, God must take the initiative and present himself to us in 
some way. Obviously I cannot give in this connexion any satisfactory 
i A paper read to a private gathering of Catholics at Cambridge in June 1954. 
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account of the ways in which, as I suppose, we discover God’s — 
existence, although I shall go on to mention very briefly certain 
positions which I have sought to establish elsewhere. All that will 
matter for present purposes is the conclusion that our initial 
knowledge of God must provide us with an opportunity for choosing 
him but need not provide us with more than this. This knowledge, 
as I see it, is that with which natural theology (which I prefer to call 
metaphysics) ought to be concerned. I hope that this conveys 
something, but it raises many questions, and some analysis of the 
situation is needed to clarify it. 

What I am suggesting, then, is that a certain awareness of God 
is present in the background of human experience as soon as the 
mind is reflectively engaged. This is, I realize, a very vague claim, 
and I may be told that ‘the background of human experience’ is a 
useless or even meaningless metaphor. The metaphysician, I think, — 
cannot help using metaphors and regards it as proper and necessary 
to use them because he is dealing, not with generalities like the 
special scientist, but with the unique like the artist, with what cannot 
be directly described or expressed in terms of something else. He 
can only hope to waken an answering echo in the minds of his 
hearers, and if he does not do so at once he can only go on trying 
to pin-point what he is talking about by using more and more 
metaphors and by indicating the sort of context in which what he 
is talking about occurs. So I shall now suggest that the awareness 
of God manifests itself in the power of our minds to transcend all 
that is finite and limited and that a certain use of such words as 
‘being’ and ‘absolute’ testifies to it. When we say that something 
‘is’ or ‘exists’ we often prove to mean, when we analyse what is 
going on in our minds, that the thing presents some feature (to use 
the most non-committal word I can think of it) whichis also possessed 
by all other things. And then we can easily realize, it seems to me, 
that this feature cannot be properly described as a part of these 
things. It refers to each of them in each one’s totality, and I can 
account for this only if it relates the totality of each to — what? 
What can be referred to beyond the totality of what we call ‘things’ 
save the source form which they derive? The typical modern 
philosopher would, of course, simply deny that he uses the words 
‘being’ and ‘existence’ in any metaphysical sense. And they can be 
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used, if we wish, to refer only to our awareness of things: normally, 
though, we merely mean by them something about things in 
themselves. But it is not my present business to try to surmount the 
positivist prejudices which are so powerful to-day. What I am 
doing is to ask how we, as theists, arrive in fact at our conclusion 
that God exists. The analysis which I have begun to sketch in this 
very hasty way has as its purpose to indicate that our conclusion 
is based not on syllogistic reasoning but on a metaphysical 
experience. We have, I shall contend, a certain acquaintance with 
God, and what I have to say later about theologizing largely depends 
upon that finding. (In passing I ought to remark that in the use of 
language which I have been recommending, in which we say ‘some- 
thing exists’ with an implied reference to a source of being, we cannot 
say ‘God exists’. We affirm him as the source of being in saying 
‘something exists’.) 

Continuing the analysis of our situation, I now turn to a way 
of indicating our awareness of God which is probably of a more 
familiar kind. The evidence which it uses is that of the moral 
consciousness, and this is where the use of the word ‘absolute’ 
comes in. We are aware of absolute moral obligations. That is to 
say, we recognize duties which cannot be explained in terms of 
social taboos or of mere self-interest, however subtly disguised. 
The artist, although he may not put it to himself like this, recognizes 
that he has a duty to be perfectly sincere in his work, the scholar 
that he has a duty to be perfectly accurate, the lover that he has a 
duty to promote the well-being of the beloved even though he gains 
nothing by it for himself. Here we have to consider the conduct of 
people who would not necessarily call themselves theists — if we 
confined ourselves to considering our own conduct we might 
suppose that we are simply acting in obedience to laws which we 
accept on authority or which we recognize as binding because wé 

find them to be involved in our profession of theism. The point 
here is that the acceptance of absolute obligations can itself involve 
a first acknowledgement, although an unformulated one, of God’s 
existence. This may be called the argument from conscience, but it 
is not, I would maintain, an argument in the sense of a logical 
demonstration drawing a conclusion from premisses through a 
middle term. It is a claim that we recognize our dependence on a 
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scheme of things which we did not do anything to produce and — 
cannot change, upon a controlling power which if honestly reflected 
upon reveals itself as a creative power. And this recognition occurs, 
not through a process of abstract thought, but in the concrete events 
of our consciousness. We are aware of ourselves as acted upon by 
God. Plainly the movement of the mind in which we become aware 
of him must be a movement unlike any other. It is not a vision of 
God, and that is one of the reasons for using the phrase “background 
of human experience’. But it is an intellectual contact with God; 
there must be a directness about it as well as an indirectness. And 
it makes no sense to say that we could be brought to the conclusion 
that God exists without having any knowledge of who he is. I make 
these statements thus dogmatically, despite the many objections 
to them which may arise in your minds, because, to repeat, I must 
show at the outset the philosophical approach to my theologizing. 
Our natural knowledge of God is, then, if I am right, something 
far more intimate but far less precise than the scholastic textbooks 
suppose. It is bound up with our everyday thoughts, but it is quite 
compatible with a sincere avowal of agnosticism or even of atheism 
(such an avowal refers to some notion of God acquired, perhaps, 
from professing theists, not to God himself). It may appear in 
consciousness as nothing more than an aspiration to some state 
which is felt to be somehow more valuable than the existing one. 
This is, I believe, a summons to the acceptance of God, and occurs 
at some point (normally at many points) in the lives of all those 
who have a human destiny to work out — and, if this summons is 
accepted, natural knowledge passes over, on this view, into super- 
natural, or at any rate the necessary condition for this passage is 
present and there appears to be no particular reason why we should 
expect delay. This doctrine may sound strange. We are inclined, 
perhaps, to envisage the approach to supernatural theology as a 
much more complicated affair. Even allowing that baptism by desire 
may be an approach to it, surely we cannot suppose that it is as 
simple as this? For example, what about the need for justification 
on which theologians have so much to say? To take the last point 
first, justification may be described very roughly as the negative 
side of a process which is essentially positive. It is perfectly true that 
the effects of sin, original and personal, have to be removed if 
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sanctification is to take place. But the process is, positively, one of 
sanctification — the turning to God in which it essentially consists 
having as a sort of negative counterpart the aversion from sin. But 
obviously, when we look at it like this, it is all one move, although 
we can consider it under these two aspects. The theologians correctly 
explain what is happening in terms of redemption, but the relation 
between natural and supernatural knowledge would be the same in 
itself even if there were no sin, and so no need for redemption. 
Everyone admits that ‘to the man who does what is in him God 
does not deny grace’, and it seems to follow that the knowledge 
of God which is previous to grace is the summons to the supernatural 
knowledge which grace gives us. The goal to which we are summoned 
is supernatural because it is God himself, and we can reach him 
only by accepting him, by moving beyond our native (or ‘natural’) 
self-enclosed world. To describe the acquisition of grace in terms 
of our own free choice does seem to indicate the link which connects 
grace with nature. Sin complicates the conditions in which the 
choice is to be made, but we are pointing to the essential difference 
between a natural and a supernatural knowledge by saying that the 
latter requires our free consent. It is not just a bare awareness of 
God but a personal union with him. 

At the risk of seeming to delay an unconscionable time over these 
introductory matters, I ask your patience for a little more elaboration 
of them. Whatever criticisms may be made of P. de Lubac’s book 
Surnaturel, it will be allowed, I think, that he has established as 
traditional this distinction between a natural knowledge of God 
which arises of necessity and a supernatural one which is at the 
mercy, so to speak, of our free choice. Even if we said that super- 
natural knowledge arose necessarily in Adam, it could not be 
retained by him without his co-operation: we have to conclude, I 
think, that being an intelligent creature essentially involves this 
~ co-operation if the end, the beatific vision of God, is to be attained. 
God is the sort of person, to put it crudely, who cannot be 
approached by an automatic process. As creatures, we start our 
course under the necessity of moving out of ourselves if we are to 
find God; it seems to make no sense to suggest that he could create 
a readymade, perfected, intelligence. He cannot be our original 
object — we can know him only by knowing ourselves, and that 
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carries with it the risk that we shall choose to remain within ourselves. 
This is profoundly mysterious, but it appears simply to be the case. 
To be intelligent carries with it, so far as we can see, a negative 
power, the power to fail. On this view God does not add free choice 
to our scheme of things for some special reason or reasons; our 
scheme of things is unthinkable without it. It is an unavoidable 
hazard. Now I must elaborate a little further the notion of our 
natural knowledge. It is not, on the present showing, a field of 
knowledge which can be inspected and marked out with scientific 
accuracy. It is a point of transition from one order to another, and 
it arises in all sorts of ways. We pass through it to a knowledge of 
God which is at the same time a love of him, or we draw back from 
it into our non-metaphysical interests, or we seem to be doing both 
these things at the same time, although that does not seem possible. 
What happens, I suppose, in the last case, is that we realize that our 
interest is being solicited and that we ought to obey, but we do so 
half-heartedly or very feebly. What is the effect of this? I suppose 
we must say that provided we do not turn our backs entirely on 
God we do get a glimmer; for even a glimmer is enough to show 
us that God is superlatively generous. Demonstrating the existence 
of a First Mover and then looking up God’s attributes in a dogma 
book is not a process which can produce even the glimmer. 

We have now at last begun some theologizing in the ordinary 
Christian sense of the word. But is it the full Christian sense of the 
word? Christian theology presupposes faith and surely we cannot 
say that the supernatural knowledge which has been described so 
far is faith? By faith we mean, usually, a certain habit of mind — 
what the theologian calls the virtue of faith, with the added precision 
that it is a power communicated to us by baptism, whether 
sacramentally administered or obtained by desire. The man who 
pays only a slight and intermittent attention to God’s voice can 
hardly be described as possessing the virtue of faith through the 
“baptism of desire’. Nevertheless, the theologians admit that ‘transient 
acts of faith’ may appear before the ‘virtue’ is present. It is just a 
matter of finding a formula. God, as the man’s end, is drawing him 
in some sort — supernaturally, because God must give us a second 
gift over and above our nature if we are to attain him (there is no 
super-added end, for God has not destined us for any other and our 
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nature is simply for its sole supernatural end). So we are already 
in the sphere of grace and of Christ’s Mystical Body, for this is 
the medium in which all grace is found. The conditions for full 
membership of that Body are not yet present, but it has to be 
remembered that the influence, the activity, of that Body spreads 
beyond its visible limits. There is the beginning of a development, 
at present highly precarious and destined if no advance is made to 
disappear altogether in the long run, a development which if advance 
is made finds its term only in the beatific vision itself. Grace is the 
seed of glory. 

The supernatural activity of grace is going on, we may suppose, 
wherever there are men of genuinely good will, and it is not easy 
to say just what it does for them. In any case it will be more to our 
purpose to enquire more closely what happens when the gift of 
faith, of the virtue itself, comes into its proper activity, for this at 
any rate must be directly relevant to an enquiry into the character 
of theologizing. But at this point I may expect to find the way 
barred by various obstacles. Faith, I may be told, is not so much a 
matter of a supernatural intelligence as an affair of the will. No 
doubt there is an effect on the intelligence, but grace acts directly 
on the will to produce the act of faith. The apologetic arguments 
about the Resurrection and the rest justify the assent intellectually, 
make it reasonable: but faith is essentially a reliance on the authority 
of God so empowered by grace that an unhesitating assent is given 
to the Christian doctrines. The intelligence is not given any super- 
natural evidence. Thus the certainty of faith is caused in us by God, 
by an empowering of the will which does not follow from any 
illumination of the intellect, for the apologetic arguments (it is 
agreed) do not impose themselves in such a way as to give us this 
certainty — if they did there would seem to be no room for any 
supernatural activity on God’s part, and it is clear that an act of 
faith must be free and supernatural as well as reasonable and certain. 
If you find all this profoundly unsatisfactory, I shall be gratified. 
(If it is a travesty of what we are commonly told about faith, it is 
an unintended one.) How can we be justified in giving a positive 
and unqualified assent to anything (and that is what faith requires) 
unless our minds are in contact with it, unless our minds in some 
sense see it? Faith is indeed an assent to authority and what we 
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accept in authority we do not see. But faith must involve also a 
discovery of the authority if we are to assent to it—in assenting 
to it, if our assent is to be intellectually justified, we must be in 
touch with the authority. We must know that the authority is 
absolutely reliable and to know this we must know the authority. 
The certainty of faith, in short, is unintelligible unless we can say 
that it results from God’s guaranteeing what is proposed for our 
belief by giving us his personal assurance that the thing is true. And 
we can say this. 

The conclusion which I have just reached may be startling at 
first, and I must try to show, all too briefly, that there is nothing 
fantastic or unorthodox about it. It does not mean that we receive 
an illumination from God of a spectacular kind. In fact it may not 
seem like an illumination at all. It is easiest to tell what it is like if we 
consider the normal experience of the adult convert. First he acquires 
a certain interest in Christianity, in the Christian Church, and 
eventually one day he discovers that he can no longer withhold 
consent to the Church’s teachings. To say that God has made this 
happen to him by fixing his will — as distinct from his intelligence 
— is, I think, nonsense. But is it nonsense to suggest that he has 
discovered God’s activity in his Church and so recognized the 
Church as being God’s? What else can account for the absolute 
value which the Church now has for him? Just as a natural knowledge 
of God appears in very obscure forms, so the supernatural knowledge 
of faith may show itself in consciousness only as an attachment to 
Catholic truth which cannot be broken without insincerity. The 
conventional emphasis on the will is partly explained by the intuitive 
character which this knowledge proves to have; it is also, I think, 
a muddled way of making the point that we must consent to receive 
this knowledge. 

We are at the heart of our subject. If I may ask you to accept 
this analysis of faith as a hypothesis — and I realize that this may 
be asking too much, if only because it needs much more explanation 
and defence than I can give it here — if I may ask this, then I can 
propose that when we theologize we consider the content of 
Revelation in the light of faith, and I can use that expression in a 
definite and informative way. It does not refer merely to the light 
which the doctrines of faith shed upon one another or upon other 
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subjects, but also to a line on God which we possess in virtue of our 
possessing faith; and this ‘line on God’ gives a meaning to the 
doctrines of faith, to the words in which the doctrines are expressed, 
without which our assent to them will be only ‘notional’, not real. 
When, for example, we learn that in God there are Three Persons 
but only one Nature, we cannot expect to make anything of it 
unless we bear in mind who God is. Even a natural knowledge of 
God, supposing that we could pin it down, would presumably give 
some information on this; the knowledge of faith, despite its 
unspectacular origin, does provide us with a criterion for 
distinguishing, if once we realize that we can think about God, 
between the sense which we hear talked about him and the nonsense. 
A theologian once committed himself to the statement that God if 
he had loved us more could have done without Hell altogether: 
we may not know answers to all the questions about Hell, but we 
do know, I suggest, that this statement is nonsense, if we bring our 
minds to bear on it. The great error to avoid is surely the idea that 
theology is not a subject on which we can bring the mind to bear, 
in which case our belief in the Trinity would be a mere passive 
acceptance of an assurance that a certain collection of human 
concepts does apply, somehow or other, to God. Faith gives us a 
line on how they do apply. This does not mean that we have an 
insight into the secret of the Trinity, that we see the Three Persons 
as one Nature: it means simply that we have some positive knowledge 
of God, although we have no language in which we can positively 
describe it, and that we consider the meaning of the concepts of 
person and so forth in the light of that knowledge. That knowledge 
tells us, for example, that there can be no limitations in God as 
there are when distinct human persons are limits for one another 
and that all positive created values are found in God, fused into 
an absolute simplicity. We can see that the formulas of faith can 
“only ‘point to’ God, since the words which they use refer directly 
to created values, yet that these created values are nevertheless 
found in God in a way which we can hardly even ‘point to’, but of 
which we are — very dimly — aware. We realize that the doctrine 
of the Trinity is telling us this at least: that the created value of a 
society, the sort of good which cannot be achieved by a single man 
but only by a community, is found thus mysteriously in God. 
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But it is not my business to develop a thesis about the Trinity — 
on that subject I would refer you to Dom Mark Pontifex’s recently 
published booklet. It is with our personal positive knowledge of 
God that I am at present concerned rather than with applications 
of it, and with the principle that we require, in order to be theologians, 
both this knowledge and the doctrinal statements which are made 
to us by the Church. In theology there is an interplay between the 
light of faith and the concepts used by the doctrinal statements. 
Without the light of faith we know what we are talking about only, 
as it were, from the outside; without using our ordinary powers of 
thought to grasp the meaning of the doctrinal statements we shall 
not be able to make any advance in our new territory, to bring out 
the implications of our supernatural knowledge and give content 
to it, or even to maintain our hold on it, for the light of faith, if it 
is to grow stronger (as it is meant to do) must work on these materials. 
Thinking about religion and praying, in other words, require each 
other, at any rate where educated persons are concerned; it is hardly 
necessary, I suppose, to point out that the development of the 
spiritual life — supernatural life I should prefer to call it —is 
essentially the development of faith. In the teaching of St John of 
the Cross even the ‘Dark Nights’ are really an increase in our 
knowledge of God as well as our love of God — charity is the 
flower of faith, and we must not be misled by a one-sided emphasis 
of the will in the matter of prayer any more than in the matter of 
the first act of faith. Not only theology in general, but even mystical 
theology, is the proper concern of all those who have supernatural 
faith. 

To bring out what I have been trying to say about our knowledge 
of God — the main answer to the question with which this paper 
is dealing — I shall compare it with a different attitude to the subject, 
one which perhaps we come across more frequently. This seems to 
go to an excess in two opposite directions. On the one hand, it 
seems to regard God as so far beyond the scope of our minds that 
we can believe anything of him — statements which seem to make 
him arbitrary or even vindictive are considered acceptable on the 
ground, presumably, that we have no clue to the way in which they 
apply to God. (I would say: we have a clue, and it enables us to 
say what expressions are valid ‘pointers’ to God and what are not.) 
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On the other hand, conclusions about God are drawn from general 
principles as though he were an instance of a philosophical rule. 
You will find scholastic theologians demonstrating that God has a 
will by proving that all beings endowed with intellect have one. 
People whose minds work like this tend to think that religion can 
be based on a knowledge of God which is wholly indirect, beginning 
with a philosophical proof which gives us a God of whom we know 
only that he is not a creature, and going on to a revelation which is 
equally uninformative, since its descriptions of God are referring 
to the Unknown. Mysticism, on such a view, may be some sort of a 
knowledge of God, but that’s a freakish business, anyway. 

The two attitudes of mind are perhaps most clearly distinguished 
over the matter of analogy (the non-philosopher who has more or 
less followed me so far will find that we have been dealing with the 
subject already — the technical term need cause no additional 
obscurity). A theory of an analogy or resemblance between 
creatures and God is commonly put forward by scholastic writers 
as though it were an explanation or rationalization of something. 
A similarity is discovered between the relation of essence and 
existence in creatures and that relation in God. To say nothing of the 
difficulties to which this language leads — I happen to think that it 
is based on a misunderstanding — it is obvious that an attempt of 
this kind must result in placing God and his creatures on some 
common level at some point in the argument. For it is an attempt 
at a comparison, and we cannot compare things which have nothing 
in common. Since the proceedings are controlled by no genuine 
apprehension of who God is, ‘analogy’ becomes a mere formula 
covering a confused notion of a super-being who seems sometimes 
to be a mere superman and sometimes a mere superstition, a sort 
of Mumbo Jumbo who may hoodoo you if you don’t play his game. 
If we take up the attitude which seems to me right, we shall say that 
the relation between creatures and God, between effect and cause, 
is altogether peculiar. There is nothing between them which is in 
common. There is no question of explaining the relation but only of 
finding it. We find God present in the effect and we thereby discover 
that there is a kinship, a connexion between them. To say that 


2 The next few pages may be found heavy going. But the main point has been made 
already and has only to receive a fresh emphasis, and we are getting near the end. 
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creatures ‘imitate’ God is to use a metaphor which somehow or _ 
other helps to show people that they are all talking about the same 
thing. But the thing is itself obviously inexpressible. [The word 
‘imitation’ helps, perhaps, because it points to what is most positive 
about created causality; it is, I suppose, when we cause in the 
fullest (human) sense, in human generation, that the effect, the 
human child, is most clearly an ‘imitation’ in the metaphysical 
sense.]? But what it all comes down to is that when we see the 
metaphysical sense of words like ‘imitation’ or ‘cause’ we see what 
is meant by the word ‘God’, for in that sense he, and he alone, 
causes. No words are foolproof, then. And we might as well leave 
it at this: that God has to be found in his creatures and that we must 
do our own finding. 

When we have done so, however, we find that we have made a 
discovery of a negative kind. We can say that certain aspects of 
created things do not ‘imitate’ God. In so far as creatures are 
inactive and incomplete, in so far as they are limited by one another 
or by a distinction of elements within their being, in so far as they 
are liable to alteration of any kind, in these respects we speak of 
them as negative. I spoke earlier of a fusion of all created values in 
an absolute simplicity — that expresses the absence of these negative 
characteristics in God, and although it cannot express God himself 
it ‘points to’ him’ most conveniently by showing the context in 
which he is to be found in the most complete way. 

My answer to the question ‘What is theology?’ has taken the form 
of pointing to what I consider its indispensable instrument: a certain 
kind of philosophical thinking which is most usefully, I think, called 
metaphysical. It deserves to be called theological thinking when it is 
accompanied with that good will which seems to postulate grace. 
Since merely natural knowledge of God, if I am right, is a stage 
rather than a state, we may wonder whether all philosophical 
thinking about God which really gets anywhere is not theological, 
some of Plato’s, for example. At any rate all Christian thinking 
about him is theological, and that is not a mere common-place 
statement, although it may sound like one. It means that ail of us, 
when we are bringing our minds to bear on our religion, are 


8 The text has been left precisely as delivered, but I have bracketed these sentences 
which now seem to be unsatisfactory. 
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theologians, exercising the theologian’s fundamental activity. The 
importance of the sacraments, the bible and the Fathers, in short 
of the liturgy, for the educated Christian is not depreciated on this 
showing; rather, their importance is emphasized, for this fundamental 
activity must work on them. It is an activity which is not only 
necessary for all of us to have as individual persons, but necessary 
for the educated laity to have in a certain special and urgent interest: 
that of saving it from the sterility which threatens it if it is confined 
to the seminaries. 

It is nearly time to stop, and I have not yet produced the 
theological problem to which I referred at the beginning as illustrating 
my contention. And when I confess that the problem is that of 
predestination this appears, I dare say, quite outrageous. Yet the 
real data of the problem are few and we have before us all the 
principles of thought which we need apply to them. It is usually 
maintained by writers of text-books that we have to choose between 
the solution of the Dominican school, who call themselves Thomists 
but are called by their opponents Barmezians, and that of the 
Molinists. These Dominicans say that God causes our free acts in 
us. He must be behind every event as its cause; and this must apply 
to the exercise of our free will. God cannot make us sin — obviously 
that would never do — but he cannot be left out of the picture 
when the sinful act takes place, for it is an act. So he provides the 
physical part of it, and so far as the moral part is concerned — well, 
it is all very mysterious, but we must say that he withdraws his 
grace and so allows us to sin. He must take a hand in it somewhere, 
for if sin were something which we do without being thus allowed 
to do it, God would have to get his knowledge of it from us and so 
be dependent on us — whereas on the present view he knows all 
about it because of his predetermining decrees about who is to have 
grace when. If it be objected that it seems unfair of God to withdraw 

“grace when we cannot do good withoutit, the answer is that we have 
become indisposed to receive it. The Molinists reply to the last 
point that it is mere stalling: how does anybody get indisposed in 
the first place? Then they would say, going back to the first point, 
that to talk about making people free is simply contradictory. 
Either God leaves us free to sin and we then do something which in 
no way derives from him, or else we are not free and God is solely 
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responsible for everything that happens. Clearly we must sit as 
comfortably as we can on the first horn of this dilemma, and if you 
ask how God’s knowledge is not dependent on us the answer is the 
mystical formula scientia media. That is all I can make of it. And 
it seems clear that both sides are forgetting how we come to know 
of God. We come to know of him as the source of everything 
positive. So he does cause all our positive actions in us. But sin 
we experience as a reality, yes, but not as a positive action in the 
sense in which we attribute all positive actions to God. It is a 
pseudo-problem. Sin is indeed profoundly mysterious, but the one 
thing we know about it is that God in no way comes into it. That 
we should be able to fail on our own contradicts nothing that we 
know. And why should it be an impairing of God’s perfection that 
he should be aware of us as become morally evil as a result of our 
failing? What we know of God is not contradicted by this, although 
this is the most mysterious thing of all. It is contradicted by the 
suggestion that God would desert us. And there I must leave it 
to be taken up in discussion, if you see fit. 
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THEOLOGY AND THE LIBERAL ARTS 


by 
A. H. ARMSTRONG 


GOOD starting-point for this enquiry seems to me to be an 
historical one, a consideration of the rather paradoxical 
attitude of the Fathers of the Church towards the education 

which they had received and the culture in which they had been 
brought up. The Fathers and the great ecclesiastical writers down 
to the sixth century were, almost without exception, men who had 
received the type of liberal education established in the Hellenistic 
age which dominated and formed Graeco-Roman culture; that is, a 
primary education based on the study of the classical poets and a 
higher education which for most of those who received it consisted 
first and foremost of a training in rhetoric; a minority studied 
philosophy, and of those a still smaller minority might undergo a 
real conversion to philosophy and devote their lives to it. It was an 
education which may seem to us narrow in its curriculum and 
pedantic and perverse in many of its methods; but it was remarkably 
successful in attaining its aim, which was essentially the same as 
the aim of liberal education ever since, and in particular has been 
realized with equal success on the basis of an, in some ways, even 
greater narrowness by the classical education of post-Renaissance 
Europe which was so closely modelled on Hellenistic-Roman 
literary education. This aim has never been better described than by 
Marrou in the chapter on classical humanism in his history of 
ancient education. I will quote one phrase which sums up excellently 
its achievement and limitations: 

‘L’éducation classique fournit la matiére premiére d’un type 
humain supérieur, apte a tout — si toutefois il découvre 4 quoi, a 
Qui se consacrer.”! The Fathers provide the best proof that this is 
true, and it is a consideration which is highly relevant to our main 
theme. 

But we must also take into account their own attitude to the 
culture which formed and fed their minds. And we shall find if we 
PH-I. Marrou, Histoire de I’ Education dans I’ Antiquité, pp. 297-309. 
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read them that it was one which would move any classical don 1 
endless fulminations against bigotry and narrow-mindedness if I 
encountered it in a contemporary Catholic schoolmaster. There 

no suggestion anywhere in the Fathers that the poets, orators ¢ 
historians should be read for their artistic beauty or cultural valu. 
The furthest the most apparently liberal of them, like St Basil 
will go in providing a theoretical justification for the univers: 
practice of putting Christian boys of good family through the norm: 
course of pagan literary education, is to say that if the authors wh 
formed its content are read with due circumspection and awarene: 
of the religious and moral dangers which contact with their paganist 
involves, they will provide an indispensable preliminary trainin 
for the study and exposition of the Scriptures, and also affor 
examples of and incentives to virtue. Towards philosophy tt 
attitude of the Fathers is at first sight a good deal more positiv 
Platonism in particular comes in for a good deal of appreciatio1 
The philosophers, they say, supply more effective examples an 
incentives to virtue than other authors, they teach us to despise tk 
world and the concerns of bodily life,* and they prepare the mind t 
receive the Christian revelation. St Justin even goes so far as to sé 
in Greek philosophy a sort of very imperfect preliminary revelatio 
of the Logos.* And St Augustine’s appreciation of what his readir 
of Plotinus did for him in liberating his mind from materialism an 
leading him towards Christ goes perhaps further in attributir 
positive spiritual value to anything in pagan literature or thougl 
than anything else in the Fathers. But in other respects St Augustir 
is as narrow as any Father in his attitude to pagan literature an 
learning.® And even when they speak of philosophy with the mo 
positive appreciation the Fathers’ standards of judgement rema: 
the same; and those standards are by no means humanist. The 
are not interested in the pursuit of the truth accessible to hume 
reason for its own sake or the attainment of any purely natur 
excellence. We are not in this world, they think, to understand it « 
to master it for our own intellectual satisfaction or material we 


* Cf. his address to his nephews on classical studies, most accessible in Boulenge 
Budé edition, S. Basile Aux Jeunes Gens (Paris 1935) for the best any Father has 
say for classical literature. 

3 E.g. St Basil, op. cit., chap. ix. 4 Apology I, 46, ii, 10. 

5 Cf. H-I. Marrou, St Augustin et la Fin de la Culture Antique III, chap. i; Vers u 
Culture Chrétienne, and Retractatio XVII. 
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being, but to make our way through it in Christ to life eternal. The 
only serious subject of study for a Christian is, they think, Divine 
Revelation, and philosophy, literature, arts, sciences, education are 
only of value, and it is only permissible for a Christian to concern 
himself with them, in so far as they contribute to its understanding 
and exposition. Christianity, they say, is the only true philosophy, 
and philosophy for the ancients was a way of life and a whole-time 
occupation for the mind, not a professional activity with no necessary 
effect on conduct and leaving plenty of room for other intellectual 
interests. A passage from Clement of Alexandria will show what 
this identification of philosophy and true religion meant to an 
educated Christian of the end of the second century. Clement? 
has just said to the pagans, ‘You believe the stories of the poets, 
and you will not believe us, the disciples of Christ, who have the 
wisdom which the greatest philosophers only hinted at obscurely’. 
He goes on ‘Other counsels and instructions are poor, barren things, 
concerned with particular points, whether one should marry, or 
take part in public affairs, or have children. Religion alone is a 
universal exhortation, obviously extending to the whole of our 
existence, at every moment and in every circumstance straining 
towards the supreme end, life. By this, by this alone we must live 
that we may live for ever. Philosophy, the ancients® say, is a long 
deliberation, seeking to win the everlasting love of wisdom. “The 
commandment of the Lord shines afar, illuminating the eyes.” 
Receive Christ, receive sight, receive your light, “that you may 
well know both god and man’’.’ Clement may, characteristically, 
quote the psalms and Homer in the same breath, but there is no 
doubt about his scale of values. Philosophy, for the educated 
Christian as for his pagan contemporaries, is the itinerarium mentis 
ad Deum, and this is the only thing that matters. The acquisition of 
culture is, for Christians and god-seeking philosophers alike, in no 
way an end in itself; if it helps the mind on its true road, it may be 
admitted as a strictly subordinated means, if it hinders it, it must be 
uncompromisingly rejected. And if philosophy is understood in 
this way, then the Christian’s philosophy can only be theology, the 


6 For St Gregory of Nyssa the true philosophical life is the monastic lifes" cf: 
W. Jaeger, Gregory of Nyssa and Macarius (Leyden, 1954). 

’ Protrepticus XI, 113, I. ; 

® This may be a reference to his Christian masters, especially Pantaenus. 
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contemplative and spiritually fruitful study of Divine Revelation, . 
study which is also prayer; and that means that all other philosopli 
is at best an obscure and tentative groping, and the study of it « 
value only as a preliminary. 

According to the mind of the Fathers, then, all liberal arts am 
sciences should be strictly and directly subordinated to theolog: 
What is our judgement on their position to be? The most fashionab: 
conclusion at present seems to be that the remorseless concentratio 
of the Fathers and the early monks on the unum necessarium ° 
something out of date, irrelevant to our present needs, imposed upo 
them by the spirit of their age and even incompatible with a trul 
incarnational Christianity. It appears to be suggested that w 
understand the sort of Christian humanism required by belief i 
the Incarnation so much better than the great Doctors of th 
Incarnation that we can safely ignore their practical advice an 
travel to heaven by settling our minds down as firmly as possib! 
in this world; and that the primary purpose of the Incarnation ; 
not so much ut dum visibiliter Deum cognoscimus per hunc i 
invisibilium amorem rapiamur as the sanctification of all our worldl 
concerns and interests. Now there is a certain amount of truth i 
saying that the radical other-worldliness of the Fathers was th 
result of the spirit of their age. Their hostile attitude to profar 
literature derives a great deal from the philosophical polemic again: 
the religion and morality of the poets, which begins with Xenophane 
and was so vigorously developed by Plato (though in their own tim 
this was rather a thing of the past among the pagans, who were mot 
inclined to accept and defend Hellenic culture en bloc). We can se 
too, here, as elsewhere in their teaching, that tendency t 
epigrammatic exaggeration in stating their positions, often at tk 
expense of truth and charity, which was one of the wor 
consequences of rhetorical education. And, here and there, we ca 
find some real evidence for speaking of neo-Platonic and eve 
perhaps Gnostic distortions in their thought: though the more 
come to know both about neo-Platonism and the Fathers, the mot 
I become convinced both that the other-worldliness of the Fathe 
is not neo-Platonic in its origin and essence and that Neo-Platonis 
at its best is much closer to Christianity on this point than is general 
believed by Catholic humanists. 
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But these sort of observations are not enough to settle the question. 
They are not enough, first of all, because even if we admit (as we 
must) that early Christian thought, even if it does not derive from 
any particular non-Christian philosophical or religious movement, 
does in its own original way express the spirit of its age and is 
influenced by other expressions of it, that is not the same as 
condemning it or dismissing it as something which does not concern 
us. To say that it is would be to neglect one of the most important 
facts about the Incarnation, namely, its date. I cannot bring myself 
to imagine the Almighty analogically shutting his eyes and pricking 
the roll of the centuries with a super-essential pin to determine when 
his Son should enter history. We are bound to believe that it was 
the right moment, and the only right moment, and that the whole 
history of the universe was ordered round it: and surely this means 
that the mental climate of that particular place and time was the 
right one for the development of the Christian religion according 
to the mind of Christ. He wanted his Church to bear indelibly the 
stamp of the mentality of the late-Hellenistic Levant, rather than 
that of the Athens of Pericles or the Rome of Cicero or the Alexandria 
of Euclid, all so much more suitable from the point of view of most 
Christian humanists. 

For the stamp is indelible, and goes far deeper than the surface, 
and this is my second and more important reason for refusing to 
reject the radical other-worldliness of the Fathers because I admit 
that it is very much of its period. I do not think you can get it out 
of Catholic Christianity. We are here on the edge of an enormous 
and complicated enquiry which cannot be pursued satisfactorily 
in this paper. The general position which I am adopting in discussing 
our particular problem is vigorously, and to my mind convincingly, 
stated and defended by Fr L. Bouyer in his book Le Sens de la Vie 
Monastique® a book which is necessary reading for anyone concerned 
with the problems of Christian humanism. The eschatological and 
ascetic humanism of the Fathers as he there explains it does seem 
to me to be something intrinsically and originally Christian, and not 
the result of any Platonist deformation of their thought, though, as 
indicates in his last chapter, the whole tradition of Greek 
philosophical thought shows a movement in the same direction. 


® Paris, Brepols, 1950. 
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But patristic and monastic other-worldliness is not based on. 
‘Platonic’ dualism of body and soul; it is perfectly compatible wit! 
and in many ways better suited by, a unitary psychology. It 
based on the New Testament oppositions of flesh and spirit, of thi 
world and the world to come. It sees the whole of our preser 
state, and the present state of the physical universe, as transiton 
and abnormal; as things are, because of the double fall of ange: 
and of man, there can be no natural end for us, no satisfactory an 
settled state towards which we can work in this time of suspens 
between the two comings of Christ.1° It is for this reason that nor 
of our activities have any real or permanent value, for us or for th 
non-human creation, unless we can show, without illusion or sel 
deceit, that they help us in our passage through death to life eve: 
lasting. We Catholics are so inclined now to talk as if we wel 
evolutionary millenarians, as if we could really believe that on 
acquisitions of knowledge and power, or even of material comfort 
were doing something to build up the Kingdom of God. But i 
fact we are not; we are believers in the glorious resurrection aft 
death and the re-creation of the universe after destruction. Whe 
we pray ‘Thy kingdom come’, we are praying down fire from heave 
on all our activities, enterprises and material and intellectu 
possessions. 

This way of looking at life which we find in the Fathers does see 
to me to be deeply rooted in the New Testament, as they thoug! 
it was (and their interpretation of the Scriptures has very gre: 
authority for us): and you cannot get the New Testament out 
Christianity unless you are prepared to adopt a method as radic 
as Bultmann’s Entmythologisierung, and this Catholics cannot d 
In the liturgy the sharp opposition of terrena and caelestia, various 
and sometimes very Platonically, phrased, is always recurring, ar 
we cannot tone it down or explain it away without a radic 
falsification. To go beyond the indications already given in showit 
its foundations in Catholic dogma would be out of place here a1 
would mean embarking on a theological exposition which I a 
quite unqualified to give. But I think it ought to be said, and 
think that, having been a vigorous inopportunist at the time of t 


*° By putting it in this way I do not mean to commit myself without reservation to 1 
opposition between a Christian and a Platonic way of looking at time and histo 
which is at present very fashionable. 
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definition, I ought in common honesty and respect for authority to 
say, that the definition of the dogma of the Assumption does now 
seem to me to be a providential reminder to our generation of what 
the revealed truth about our nature and destiny and that of the 
material universe really is. For the dogma presents to us the only 
human person who has ever lived a fully normal human life and 
attained the proper end of man, the Virgin kept free from all original 
and actual sin and taken up body and soul into the glory of heaven; 
and in the taking up of her body we can see an anticipation of what 
is to happen to the whole material creation. And this normal state 
and proper end of man is shown to us as something which we can 
neither know about or attain to except by supernatural means. The 
accidental fact that there is no historical evidence whatever to 
support belief in the dogma helps to drive this home. All the really 
important information about our own nature and destiny and that 
of the physical universe is beyond the reach of our natural knowledge 
just as the attaining of our end is beyond our natural powers. This, 
I think, accounts for a good deal of the shock and distress which 
the definition of the dogma caused to so many non-Catholics of 
good will, and for curious accusations like the one of Docetism, 
which I heard from an Anglican soon after the definition. It brought 
home to people the radical incompatibility between the ways of 
thinking and acting and the standards of value which seem natural 
and right to almost all our contemporaries, and the underlying 
Catholic belief in death to the world and life in Christ, in the 
divinization of the whole man through the Cross which is the only 
way to the Resurrection, which can alone make sense of a great deal 
of our faith and practice. It is the only belief which can make much 
sense of the monastic vocation — and any Catholic is liable to 
find himself called upon to make some personal and practical 
affirmation of his assurance that, as the Pope has shown us we are 
not allowed to deny even if we want to, the monastic life is the 
highest form of Christian life. And I think that, if we are honest 
with ourselves, we shall find that there is a good deal else in our 
faith and practice which we cannot abandon, should not push away 
into a neglected corner of our minds, and cannot make sense of on 
the basis of any this-worldly humanism, classicist or scientific, 
vaguely Christian or agnostic. 
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But it is high time we tried to bring all this to bear on our presen 
problem, of the proper relationship of theology to the liberal arts 
It should, I hope, be clear from what has been said — it will certainll 
be clear to any reader of Fr Bouyer’s book — that there is n) 
question, if we adopt the point of view of the Fathers, of denyin! 
the goodness of any created object or activity. But it seems to me tha 
the Fathers and the Platonists, who both vigorously affirmed thi 
goodness of the material creation, were right in thinking that thi 
general affirmation was not really relevant to the choice of an ene 
or a way of life. In this world as it is, where because of the radica 
disorder of our desires the good is always the enemy of the better 
what matters most in practice is that we should discern the hierarchy 
of goods, should see what is important and to be taken seriously anc 
what is not. And if we apply, as I have suggested that we must, th 
standards of the Fathers to our intellectual (as to our more material 
concerns, we shall have to admit that a very great deal that we 
along with our contemporaries, are accustomed to take seriously 
is, at best, play, that is, something which is good and happy anc 
pleasant to indulge in precisely as long as we do not take it seriously 
and at worst frivolity, that is, something which will destroy ou 
personalities completely if we let it get a grip of us. Of course if w 
are paid to engage in something which our trained Christia: 
judgement tells us ought to be only play, we shall have in commot 
commercial honesty to our employers to play the game as wel 
as possible: and there is no need, because we adopt this point o 
view, to become arrogant in our judgement of or dealings witl 
others. We are not allowed, as Christians, to judge others anyhow 
and we are most of us much too weak and worldly in our ows 
behaviour to put us in a position to do so. But we must beware o 
bringing our ideal down to fit our own worldliness or frivolity o 
that of our contemporaries, even with the praiseworthy an 
unselfish idea of making Catholic Christianity more accessible te 
the modern world; and very much Catholic humanism seems t 
me to be trying to do just this. ' 

The only intellectual activity which, by the standards of th 
Fathers, ought to be taken fully seriously is theology. It is th 
primary intellectual business of all educated Catholics, the subjec 
in which they ought to be most interested, which they ought to wan 
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to talk about when they meet and which should be the basis of any 
sort of common action. This implies that, as far as we have any 
choice in the matter, we must subordinate our other studies in 
philosophy, the liberal arts and the sciences to the one overriding 
concern of penetrating more deeply into the meaning of the Christian 
revelation. But this does not, I think, necessarily mean that we must 
be as rigorist as the Fathers in our attitude to these other studies, 
though there is plenty of room for self-deceit here, and I think we 
must take their warnings against curiositas, the frivolous pursuit of 
irrelevant information, more seriously than is fashionable. But 
their attitude to the liberal education of their own day was to some 
extent determined by its own intrinsic defects, by its superficiality 
and solemn pedantry, and by the old philosophical hostility to the 
religion and morality of the poets. These sort of considerations may 
still apply, but we shall have to work out their applications for 
ourselves in relation to the conditions of our own time, to find out 
which kinds and methods of study are inclined to produce academic 
silliness in our own minds, and which really corrupt them; we 
cannot just apply the Fathers’ advice literally, which would probably 
produce results as absurd as the restriction (dating, I suppose, from 
patristic times) which prohibits priests from going to the theatre 
while allowing them to go to the cinema. Further, as we have seen, 
the Fathers’ practice was rather different from their theory. They 
profited to the full from the liberal education which they despised 
and feared, and thought it in practice necessary for Christians. 
And their practice is here, I think, a better guide than their theory. 
After all, theology as described to us by Fr Illtyd Trethowan is a 
study which requires the energies of the whole man as enriched, and 
as sensitively developed as possible; and the liberal arts are a very 
good way to secure this enrichment and sensitivity and are also, 
because of their contemplative bent, because (like the pure sciences) 
they are concerned with their objects in themselves and not as means 
for our use and satisfaction, likely to help to open our minds to 
God, as long as we remember that that is the chief reason why we 
are studying them; all the more so because their main subject is 
man and his intellectual and artistic activities, and a Christian 
cannot go far in the study of man without finding that he is also 
studying God. Also, the liberal arts are much concerned with works 
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of art in the narrower sense, and it seems to be one of the functiont 
of art to make us attend to just that in things which is not transitory 
that kind of excellence and delightfulness which is a promise of th; 
final glorification, and a foretaste of the new earth. It could wek 
be argued that art has in the scheme of education required by 
Christian other-worldliness much the same place as mathematics it 
the Platonic scheme; as the Platonist studies mathematics to trait 
the mind to contemplate the immaterial, the Christian should use the 
arts to train his mind to see the heavenly: in neither scheme 0 
study is this a very advanced stage in philosophical or religiou: 
education, but in both it is an absolutely necessary preliminary, anc 
most of us are likely to remain throughout our earthly life in the 
preliminary stages in which art is necessary. 

The ruling function of theology, then, its pre-eminence over al 
other studies, will not lead to the exclusion of the liberal arts or the 
confining of our attention to those (a pretty large selection) strictly 
necessary as ancillary disciplines for the understanding of Scripture 
interpreted by tradition, as the Fathers were inclined to think. I 
means rather that at every stage in our studies theology will exercis 
a controlling influence, that we shall select and reject and determine 
where we can choose, how much attention we shall pay to a particula: 
field of study, according to our dominant intellectual concern witl 
God and his revelation. How this is to be done in practice will have 
to be worked out separately for each discipline, and to a great exten 
differently by each individual according to his spiritual needs anc 
capacities. Ready-made general formulas are not likely to be helpful 
though some working rules of wide application will no doub 
emerge if enough people think and work along these lines, and ; 
great deal of guidance is in fact given by tradition and the experienc 
of the Church. History does provide a fair amount of evidence t 
show what kinds of cultural milieu and intellectual pre-occupation 
are favourable and what unfavourable to the flourishing of religios 
and the developing of what the neo-Platonists called the ‘purifying 
virtues, those which set the mind free from the terrena and direc 
it towards the caelestia; and the argument of this paper is, that i 
our academic life as elsewhere, that must be our main concern. 


*! Le Senne’s remarks on art in the second part of his Introduction a la Philosophi 
(Paris 1947) are most enlightening on this point. 
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by 
ADRIAN HASTINGS 


UR LORD JESUS CHRIST is the God-man; he exists as God and 
he exists as man, but does this mean that there is in him one 
substantial “Esse’— act of existence —or two? it is a 

difficult and subtle question, in which nevertheless pretty well the 
whole of the Church’s teaching concerning the Incarnation, as well 
as many basic principles of ontology, is in some way involved. In 
_ God existence is essence, but a creature is a ‘habens esse’, a meta- 
physical composition in which its nature or essence (signified by 
its definition) is really distinct from the act (esse) which makes it a 
real being, i.e. exist. Existence, being that on account of which 
alone anything can be said to be, is at the very root of the 
metaphysical structure of a being. It is not a type of extra essence, 
in no way determining the character of a thing, it simply makes it 
to be. It is the term of a creative act. We cannot here develop the 
ontology of existence, but we must note in passing — what we shall 
see again later on — that many theological disagreements are really 
due to disagreements in ontology.’ 

Christ is the Word of God and he is a creature. God’s essence, 
we say, is to exist; but this is common to the three persons. Hence 
the existence of the Word is the divine essence, eternal, immutable, 
all-perfect. The person is not changed in the slightest by the 
Incarnation, no more is his divine existence. Becoming man he 
assumes a human nature and necessarily possesses it in a substantial 
and not an accidental way —it is not only his but his nature. 
Hence there is a union of two. natures in one person; is it also a 
union of two existences? is there one substantial existence in Christ 
because there is one person, or two because there are two natures? 


1 This study is Thomist in that, besides treating principally of the opinion of St Thomas, 
I take for granted the real distinction of essence and existence. It is evident that those 
who, like Scotus and Suarez, deny the real distinction must necessarily affirm a 
‘duplex esse’ in Christ. It becomes but a corollary of the dual nature — whatever 
may be its theological inconveniences. 
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Here the question fits into the whole development of the theolo 
of the Incarnation. In Christ there is unity and duality, neither i 
to be denied; but which things are to be connected with one, which 
with the other? how many times this has been asked, be it witht 
regard to person, or nature, will, operation, or energy! the teaching} 
of the Church does not vary; in the line of the person complete: 
unity must be maintained, in the line of nature duality. Thus the: 
humanity of Christ is not to be shorn of any of its attributes, but! 
the Incarnate Word can never be divided. All else must be related 
to this.” If it is true then that a real nature requires its own substantial 
existence, the refusal to admit more than one in Christ is at heart 
a revival of the old Monophysite error in a new form; but on the 
other hand if unity of person necessarily signifies a unity (and not 
only a union) of existence, then to say that there are two existences 
in Christ is tantamount to Nestorianism.® In the one case, to deny 
the two existences would really be to deny that Christ’s human 
nature exists at all; in the other, to admit the two would be to place 
two persons in Christ. One of these views is traditionally held by 
Thomists, the other is Scotist; and both have grave disadvantages. 
In this article we attempt to show that there is a middle way, and 
that it is the way of St Thomas himself.* 

We have two questions to consider. The first is the strictly 
theological issue; the second concerns St Thomas’ opinion on the 
subject. It is well to note that the two are not identical — one being 


2In St Thomas’ words (Summa Theologica III, 17, 2), ‘Quia in Christo sunt duae 
naturae et una hypostasis, necesse est quod ea quae ad naturam pertinent in Christo, 
sint duo; quae autem pertinent ad hypostasim in Christo, sint unum tantum’. 

® Monophysism and Nestorianism are the perpetual Scylla and Charybdis of 
Christology. There is almost no author who cannot be accused of tending to one or 
the other; this applies to nearly every aspect of Christology. In recent years the 
Nestorian threat has been pointed out for instance by H. Diepen, o.s.B., in ‘Un 
Scotisme Apocryphe: La Christologie du P. Deodat de Basly’, Revue Thomiste, 
1949, II, pp. 428-92; while the persistent monophysite trend to be found in modern 
Catholic thought is we.l analysed by M-J. Congar, o.P., in the second half of Le 
Christ, Marie et Il’ Eglise (Desclée, 1952). 

. Let me say at once how much I depend on the two following articles of Dom H. 
Diepen, 0.s.8., “La Critique du Baslisme selon S. Thomas’, Revue Thomiste, 1950, 
I, pp. 82-118 and II, pp. 290-329, and ‘L’ Unique Seigneur Jésus-Christ *Revue Thomiste, 
1953, I, pp. 28-81. At bottom I am simply expounding (I hope not travestying) the 
thesis which he has put forward so profoundly and convincingly; and many of my 
quotations and arguments are culled from these articles. But Dom Diepen 
deliberately makes little use of the ‘Quaestio Unica de Unione Verbi Incarnati’, 


preferring to establish his case on general principles to be found throughout St 
Thomas’ works. 
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a matter of supernatural truth, the other of history and textual 
interpretation — as we intend, and not unnaturally, to approach the 
first through the second. We begin then by considering St Thomas’ 
writings on the subject, especially those places in which he explicitly 
discusses the matter. He asks the question ‘Utrum in Christo sit 
tantum unum esse’ five times in his extant works. They can be 
placed in the following probable chronological order. 

1. Scriptum super Sententiis. Lib. III, Dist. 6, q. 2, a. 2 (1252-57). 


2. Quodlibetum Nonum. q. 2, a. 2. (1256-59). 
3. Compendium Theologiae. c. 212. (1265-67). 
4. Summa Theologica III, q. 17, a. 2. (1272-73). 


5. De Unione Verbi Incarnati (Qu. Disputata), a. 4. (1272-73). 

This chronology is of great importance as, if the ‘De Unione’ 
was St Thomas’ final study of the subject, it must obviously have a 
special authority; unfortunately it is impossible to lay down this 
chronology with absolute certainty. At one time the authenticity of 
the ‘De Unione’ was questioned or rejected;> but at present, thanks 
especially to the study of Fr Pelster, s.J.,° it is — together with its 
latish date — universally accepted. There is no doubt as to the early 
date of the Commentary on the Sentences, and it now seems agreed 
that the ninth Quodlibetal question was not written much later.’ 
The other three works present greater difficulty; the unfinished 
‘Compendium Theologiae’ used to be considered one of the saint’s 
last writings, but now Chenu regards it as certain that it dates from 
before the Summa and was written probably about 1265-7.8 The 
relative chronology of the III Pars and the ‘De Unione’ is the 
hardest problem. Pelster, Synave and Glorieux all place the ‘De 
Unione’ last; Mandonnet and Grabmann took the other view, as 
Chenu also appears to do, for he dates the “De Unione’ from St 
Thomas’ Jast Paris period and the III Pars from his subsequent 
and final stay in Italy. Of these five works then two come from the 


5 As by Cajetan who evidently had no patience with it. He dismissed it as a 
Quaestiunculam vix cognitam inter opera auctoris et longe ante factam . . . Constat 
enim . . . imperfectissime materiam unionis tractare et per hoc dissonare ab aliis 
quaestionibus disputatis eiusdem, et rationibus multum debilibus uti...’ (in III, q. 17, 
a. 2). 

s pscr. ‘La Quaestio disputata de S. Thomas “De Unione Verbi Incarnati”. Sa 
date et son importance.’ Archives de Philosophie, III, 2, pp. 198-245 (1925). 

7 See Chenu Introduction a l’étude de saint Thomas d’ Aquin (1950), p. 246. 

8 Op. cit., p. 283. 
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early period of St Thomas’ literary life, one from about the middle: 
and two from very near the end. Between these last two there is 
certainly no great difference in date, but the similarity between 
the treatment of our subject in the III Pars and that in the earlien 
works, as contrasted with the evident diversity of the ‘De Unione’, 
seems to me to argue in favour of a later date for the latter, 
and I therefore place it last in the list. 

In the first four works St Thomas’ opinion remains then 
substantially the same; but there at least appears to be an appreciable 
difference between it and that given in the ‘De Unione’. Let us take 
q. 17 of the III Pars as representative of the first opinion. Article 1 
demonstrates that Christ is one—not only one person (unus 
masculine) but one thing (unum neutraliter). The whole stress lies 
on his being one simpliciter, yet it is also true that he is two secundum 
quid.® This lays the foundation for the treatment of our subject in 
a. 2. Here St Thomas begins by stating the principle that what 
relates to the person in Christ is single, what relates to nature 
double; existence relates to both ‘ad hypostasim quidem sicut ad id 
quod habet esse; ad naturam autem sicut ad id quo aliquid 
habet esse’. The person or hypostasis has ‘esse’, in fact exists; 
nature on the other hand is the “principium essendi’, that which 
determines and limits the act of existence, and without which there 
can be no existence; it is the ‘potency’ in which existence is received." 
According to the two types of nature or form a thing can have two 


® Just as here in a. 1, ad 7 St Thomas recognizes that Christ is in some way two, but 
does not stress the point; so in a.2, ad 1 he admits that there is also a certain duality 
in his existence — (esse) magis retinet unitatem secundum unitatem hypostasis, quam 
habeat dualitatem secundum dualitatem naturae’. The magis implies a certain duality 
of existence, but this may be easily overlooked on account of the general emphasis 
on unity to be found in this question of the Summa. 

10 The distinction between person (the quod est) and nature (the quo est) is one of! 
the most difficult of questions. Some distinction there must be, otherwise every 
theological statement of the Incarnation and the very decrees of Church Council: 
would be nonsense. But what exactly is signified by person or hypostasis which is no 
signified by individual nature ? It is the question of subsistence, i.e. substantial autonomy 
I believe it possible to treat our question without tackling this other, which is indeec 
a world in itself, but we shall have to refer to it from time to time. To summarize the 
most important different views: Scotus teaches that subsistence consists formally ir 
the negation of actual and aptitudinal dependence, which implies incommunicability 
Cajetan that it is a positive entity (substantial term) not adding to the nature bu 
totalizing it as autonomous; Billot that it is a positive entity but no other than existenc 
itself. In passing let me simply remark that the difference of meaning between sub: 


sistentia and subsistere seems as important as that between essentia and esse; unhappily 
this is often forgotten. 
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Kinds of existence — accidental and substantial. We must here lay 
stress on the nature of accidental existence. As St Thomas says in 
this article ‘Illud esse non dicitur esse illius personae simpliciter, 
sed secundum quid’ for ‘Socrates’ has only one substantial existence, 
that by which he is Socrates and this alone can be said without 
qualification (simpliciter) to be his existence. If he has the accident 
of whiteness, then he does indeed have a new being — he is white — 
but it is for him an ‘esse secundum quid’. His accident both gives 
and receives existence. It receives a share in his substantial existence; 
only substances are and if an accident is, it is because it partakes 
of the existence of its subject without which it could not exist. The 
substantial existence of the subject is not changed, but it can now 
be said to have a new relation — to the accident which receives 
from it existence. Yet if the accident receives existence from its 
subject (the existence of this entire white thing is the one existence 
of Socrates) yet it also gives existence — its own proper actuation 
— not to be Socrates, to be a thing, but to be white, to be in fact 
according to a new accidental form. This analysis of accidental 
existence and its relation to substantial existence is most important 
in the subsequent argument. 

We return to the text of St Thomas. There is no reason, he says, 
why accidental existences should not be multiplied in one hypostasis ; 
but as to existence in the substantial order, this is impossible: 
‘Iilud esse quod pertinet ad ipsam hypostasim vel personam secundum 
se, impossibile est in una hypostasi vel persona multiplicari, quia 
impossibile est quid unius rei non sit unum esse’. This is a constant 
assertion in one form or another. Thus in his early life St Thomas 
had written: ‘Impossibile est enim quod unum aliquid habeat duo 
esse substantialia; quia unum fundatur super ens. Unde si sint plura 
esse, secundum quae aliquid dicitur ens simpliciter, impossibile est 
quod dicatur unum.’ The reason is clear enough. By substantial 
existence a thing is made a being simpliciter — not just to exist in 
some particular way, but to exist; by the act of existing simpliciter 
a distinct being is posited. Hence if there is a doubling of the ‘esse 
simpliciter’ there is a doubling of the ‘ens simpliciter’, i.e. there are 
two things joined by a mere accidental union. Now the human nature 
in Christ is not of the accidental but of the substantial order, and 


4 Scriptum super Sententiis, III, d. 6, q. 2, a. 2. 
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it is hypostatically not accidentally united to the Word (i.e. Chris 
is ‘unum simpliciter’). The first fact prevents it from having a prope: 
accidental existence, the second its having a proper substantia 
existence. 

What then does the human nature have in the existential order te 
justify the statement that it exists at all? St Thomas answers thi) 
question by a comparison with the substantial parts of a corporeal 
thing. A hand or an eye does not have its own separate existence 
and even if, for example, a man is born blind and afterwards ar 
eye is miraculously given to him, he does not thus acquire a seconc 
existence but only a new relation of his one substantial existence tc 
the new part. Let us compare this case for a moment with tha 
previously discussed of an accidental existence. Firstly, one is 0 
the substantial, the other of the accidental order; secondly, bott 
receive existence from that to which they belong; hence in both 
cases the substantial existence of Socrates receives a new relation 
but thirdly, while the accident gives to Socrates an “esse secundun 
quid’, i.e. to exist as white, the substantial part gives him no nev 
existence. This may seem strange, but it is quite clear. An act 0 
existence is determined by the nature which it actuates; now thi 
nature of a hand is no other than the nature of Socrates, precisel: 
because it is a substantial part. The one nature of the whole i 
actuated by, and determines, the existence of Socrates; and there i 
no room for any extra actuation of, or determination by, the hand 
But an accident is different; its form is not that of its subject, hence 
it requires a separate actuation which we call an ‘esse secundun 
quid’— a new existence really given by the accident to its subject 
The importance of the difference between these two cases is ver 
considerable. 

St Thomas here considers the human nature of Christ to be in ; 
way similar to a substantial part, both being in the substantial ordet 
Hence he concludes that there is simply a new relation or referenc 
of the pre-existing personal existence of the Word to his humai 
nature; “Nova habitudo esse personalis praeexistentis ad naturan 
humanam’. We summarize the saint’s position in this article thus 
firstly, there is no second existence in Christ because existence i 
either substantial (simpliciter) or accidental (secundum quid) an 
that proper to his human nature can be neither; secondly, there is 
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1ew relation of his divine existence to his human nature, and this is 
*xplained on the analogy of a substantial part. 

Let us now turn to the ‘De Unione’. In a. 3 St Thomas asks 
whether Christ is one thing or two; his answer is the same as in the 
Summa, ‘Christus est unum suppositum habens duas naturas; 
sequitur quod sit unum simpliciter, et duo secundum quid’. The 
freatment in the Summa is very compressed, here it is more 
developed, and what results from this is a clearer statement of the 
fact that Christ is substantially in some way two. It is important to 
note this because of its bearing on the question of existence in 
Christ; as we know, it is a constant principle with St Thomas that 
‘Unum fundatur super ens’, hence we can already suspect what his 
answer will be to the question of existence —‘Unum esse simpliciter, 
duo secundum quid’. In this a. 3 St Thomas also gives us a useful 
larification of the terms simpliciter and secundum quid. Because of 
many accidents Socrates is many things secundum quid, but truly 
f ‘Socrates est multa’ how much more so Christ, whose plurality 
Jerives not from accidents but from two natures. However, the 
olurality remains secundum quid because the latter term refers to a 
oart, simpliciter to the whole, and it is clear that the suppositum is 
she whole, the nature a formal part. What is important here is to 
see how St Thomas applies analogically the same terms and the 
same relationships to accidents in us and to the human nature in 
christ, always however emphasizing that one is in the accidental 
order the other in the substantial. 

In a. 4 St Thomas first notes the connexion between unity and 
eing. It is the hypostasis, the subsistent swppositum which 
ulone can properly be said to exist ; accidents and non-subsistent 
orms exist in so far as something subsists in them. Again 
orms are of two kinds: 1. Those not giving existence simpliciter 
sut simply a way of existing, ‘sicut sunt omnes formae 
accidentales’— an example, but not necessarily the only one. 2. Those 
siving existence simpliciter, i.e. constituting the substantial existence 
of a subsistent thing. The question is, of which kind is the human 
iature of Christ? The person of the Son of God is substantified 
impliciter by his divine nature, hence his unique ‘Esse simpliciter’ 
s his divine existence. He is not substantified simpliciter by his 
quman nature, but only in so far as he is this man, and thus through 
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it he can have but an ‘esse secundum quid’. Christ’s human natui 
must come then into the first group of forms, but St Thomas 
careful to add at once that, unlike other forms in that category 
it cannot give a mere accidental existence, for man is not predicate) 
accidentally of the Son of God. St Thomas here goes one step beyoni 
anything he had said explicitly in the Summa. Existence is of twi 
kinds — simpliciter and secundum quid — as always, but the latte 
can no longer be simply identified with accidental existence. Wher 
before he argued that if the human nature has its own existence 
it must be either simpliciter (substantial) or secundum qui 
(accidental) and it can be neither, therefore . . . he can noy 
distinguish between these categories, and conclude that it has a 
‘Esse secundum quid’ but substantial.1? If he argues like this, it i 
in part because he is using a different analogy — not. that of th 
substantial part as in the Summa, but that of an ordinary acciden' 
Both are of course deficient; the latter precisely because it is of th 
accidental order. Its advantage lies in the fact that its natur 
(principium essendi) is different from that of its subject, and this i 
true also of the humanity of Christ, but it is not true of a substantiz 
part — and that is precisely the reason why a substantial part doe 
not have its proper existence. Because of this difference, as we hav 
seen, an accident, unlike a substantial part, gives existence as we 
as receiving it. Hence using this analogy of an accident one is le 
to conclude that Christ’s humanity, in the substantial order, als 
has its proper existence; and this is what St Thomas does. 

‘In Christo autem suppositum subsistens est persona Filii De 
quae simpliciter substantificatur per naturam divinam, non aute! 
simpliciter substantificatur per naturam humanam; quia persor 
Filii Dei fuit ante humanitatem assumptam; nec in aliquo persor 


1* Duns Scotus faced with the same dilemma came to a different conclusion. ‘EB 
dividitur in ens simpliciter et in ens secundum quid; et ens simpliciter est substant 
ens secundum quid est accidens. Existentia autem naturae humanae est existent 
substantiae. Igitur cum Verbum divinum simpliciter sit homo, simpliciter existit i 
existentia’ (Op. Ox. III, q. 6, n. 6). Christ’s human nature has its proper existen« 
and this is the existence of a substance, therefore it is an existence simpliciter. He 
careful to say that it is not an ‘esse subsistentiae’, but it is only not so because of th 
juxtaposition of the human nature and the Word which takes from the former 

actual independence. The profound objection to Scotus’ doctrine is that the asserti 
of the ‘Duo esse simpliciter’ seems logically to lead to the assertion of two distir 
beings connected by a mere moral bond, ice. Nestorianism; but this, it need harc 
be said, is not a conclusion Scotus would have thought of admitting. 
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st augmentata, seu perfectior, per naturam humanam assumptam. 
ubstantificatur autem suppositum aeternum per naturam humanam, 
1 quantum est hic homo; et ideo sicut Christus est unum simpliciter 
ropter unitatem suppositi, et duo secundum quid propter duas 
aturas; ita habet unum esse simpliciter propter unum esse aeternum 
eterni suppositi. Est autem et aliud esse hujus suppositi, non in 
uantum est aeternum, sed in quantum est temporaliter homo 
ictum; quod esse etsi non sit esse accidentale quia homo non 
raedicatur accidentaliter de Filio Dei . . . non tamen est esse 
rincipale sui suppositi, sed secundarium’. 

We have here, I believe, a right and inevitable conclusion to the 
hole Thomist theology of the Incarnation. Moreover, it fully 
scognizes the mysterious character of the Incarnation. A secondary 
ubstantial existence, one which must be conceived secundum quid 
ut not accidentally, is indeed something unique, something we may 
xplain analogically in terms of accidents but which we certainly 
oO not understand; yet is it more mysterious than a second 
ubstantial nature in one subsistent thing? the one is as unique as 
ne other,’? only we are more used to the truth of a non-hypostatic 
ubstance than to that of a non-subsistent substantial existence. In 
act the two are exactly correlative, one in the order of essence, the 
ther in that of existence; and — as existence is the act of essence, 
nd essence precisely a ‘principium essendi’, a potency for existence 
—is not this just what we should expect to find? Our solution does 
ot belittle the mystery, on the contrary it enhances it; it shows 
eyond all human analysis the ineffable character of this “Novus 
10dus unionis’. Indeed it is remarkable how St Thomas stresses 
ie unique, the incomprehensible character of the Incarnation in 


As St Thomas notes in III, q. 2, a. 3, ad 1, ‘Non contingit in rebus creatis quod 
em numero subsistere possit diversis essentiis vel naturis’. It is interesting to compare 
ir texts with those where St Thomas denies that a being can have more than one 
bstantial form (e.g. I, q. 76, a. 4). He does so precisely because of the necessary 
ynnexion between substantial form and substantial existence — ‘Forma autem 
ibstantialis dat esse simpliciter’. Deny the possibility of a second substantial existence 
id you deny that of a second substantial form. But in Christ the second form is of 
ith; what is to be done? there are three possibilities. Either with most ‘Thomists’ 
sny, for this unique case, the principle quoted above, which is nevertheless central 
. Thomist metaphysics; or concede it with the Scotists, and therefore also its 
ynclusion ‘Duo esse simpliciter’; or thirdly, distinguish within the principle, ‘Forma 
ibstantialis semper dat esse (substantialis), concedo... dat esse (simpliciter), nego’. 
is St Thomas’ via media. 
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this ‘Quaestio Disputata’.14 But equally we do not use the fact : 
the mystery to cover up internal difficulties in our view; on th 
contrary, the latter is, I believe, philosophically and theological! 
completely consistent. 

The teaching of the ‘De Unione’ then admits a new type ¢ 
existence —a category strictly outside our human experience - 
proper to a substance which is equally unique. If the norm: 
categories reach breaking point in this question, is that not whe 
one would expect of them when faced with the mystery of a 
Incarnate God? The important thing is that one’s theologizin 
should remain faithful to the complex data of revealed truth whil 
using, as we must, deficient human terms. The revealed myster 
of the Incarnation poses the problem?* as to how the possession ¢ 
a real existent human nature is to be reconciled with the unity of th 
Incarnate Word. Neither of these two terms can be sacrificed to th 
solution. In fact the ‘Unicum esse’ of the ‘Thomists’ fails to safe 
guard one term, the ‘Duplex esse’ of the Scotists puts in jeopard 
the other. Hence neither are fully faithful to the data of revelation 
It is in this, I believe, that St Thomas — through his distinction ¢ 
differences between the meanings of substantial existence and ‘ess 
simpliciter’, through his careful use of the analogy of accidents 
existence in preference to that of a substantial part, and throug 
his thorough application of the principle that ‘Unum fundatt 
super ens’— does not fail, adhering fully to the dual doctrine « 
Ephesus and Chalcedon.’ 

4 We find the same constantly reiterated emphasis on the mystery in ‘Compendiui 
Theologiae’, c. 211, and in ‘De rationibus fidei’, c. 6. 

® As Dom Diepen wisely asks (La Critique du Baslisme selon Saint Thomas I, p. 10: 
n. 1). ‘Est-il étonnant que les catégories d’Aristote nous fassent défaut dans 
description du mystére que l’Eglise appelle une innovation des natures? innovantt 
naturae, Deus homo factus est.’ He quotes St Albert the Great: ‘Oportet responde: 
caute, ut omnino teneatur veritas fidei potius quam Aristoteles princeps philosophorun 
Quia non est mirum si aliquid contra artem in se habeat incarnatio, quae etiai 
ingenio per gratiam suffulto investigari non poterat . . . Salvabimus tamen arte! 
quantum fieri possibile est’. (III Sent. d. 6, a. 1, q. 6, solutio.) 

os Every mystery poses a problem whether in philosophy or theology, for we have t 
problematize’ our mysteries in default of giving up everything except mysticism, bi 
we have equally to remember that a problem does not replace a mystery, and th: 
the solution of the one does not constitute an ‘explanation’ of the other. Gilson h: 
some good remarks on this subject in Le Thomisme, pp. 517-8. 

ue We would go so far as to say that St Thomas’ position is the only one which dos 
not, in its logical conclusions, involve a denial of the Incarnation. Needless to sa 


this is not an accusation of heresy, because others prefer the faith to the logic: 
conclusions of their theories. 
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At least you will admit, one may say, that this ‘Quaestio Disputata’ 
ontradicts the view propounded in the Summa Theologica. What 
yecomes of the doctrine of the relation, of the ‘Nova habitudo esse 
ersonalis praeexistentis ad naturam humanam’? We reply that 
here is strictly speaking little if any contradiction between the two, 
jut only a certain absence in the admittedly very condensed treatment 
riven in the Summa. If St Thomas there denies that any new existence 
somes through the human nature, it is because of his preoccupation 
vith by far the most important point — the radical, subsistent 
inity of Christ.1* Moreover, what he says of the ‘nova habitudo’ 
emains absolutely true. The human nature does receive the divine 
xistence,!® on account of which it exists in the Word, and hence 
he eternal existence of the Word has indeed a new relation to the 
luman nature. The two truths are in no way contradictory. Just 
is every accident truly receives the existence of the subject which 
ubsists in it, having appropriated it, so in the substantial order the 
luman nature does the same. Every part of one subsistent thing 
xists simpliciter because of the one subsistent existence of that 
hing. Socrates exists by his ‘esse substantiale’, and he subsists in 
lis accidents for the same reason. He, this white thing, exists by 
lis “esse substantiale’, but he exists precisely as white by the ‘esse 
iecidentale’ of his accident of whiteness, and these two acts of 
xistence are reaily distinct. So it is with Christ. He, the Word of 
30d, exists as an immutable person by his eternal existence in his 
livine nature. By the Incarnation, he becomes man; and he, this 
nan,?° still exists in his human nature as in his divine by his 
inchangeable divine existence; but he exists precisely as a man 
yy the created existence of his human nature, which is as 


3 It is well to stress the importance for St Thomas of the ‘Unum esse simpliciter” 
t is because of it, and because of it only, that Christ is but one subsistent thing, one 
[ypostasis, one person. ‘Subsistere nihil aliud est quam per se existere’ (De Potentia, 
. 9, a. I). St Thomas, unlike Duns Scotus, makes no distinction between ‘Esse 
impliciter’ and an ‘Esse subsistentiae’; for him, “Esse simpliciter’=‘Esse per se’ = 
uubsistere’. Hence the hypostatic union is radically a union ‘per esse personale’ 
3. Theol. III, q. 2, a. 10); our thesis of course inno way militates against this 
indamental truth. 

9 In fact the divine existence — as thus received by the human nature — is, for St 
homas, the grace of union itself. (III, q. 6, a. 6.) ‘Gratia enim unionis est ipsum 
sse personale quod gratis divinitus datur humanae naturae in persona Verbi, quod 
uidem est terminus assumptionis’. It substantially sanctifies the assumed nature. 

° By ‘this man’ is meant the person, i.e. the Word of God; ‘Ipsum Verbum supponitur 
um dicitur hic homo’. (Contra Gentiles, IV, 49, ad 10). 
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really distinct from his divine existence as the created is from tlt 
uncreated. ‘Esse humanae naturae non est esse divinae’,*4 as | 
Thomas declares in a sentence of lucid clarity.?? 

How then does it come about, someone might finally ask, that; 
true substantial existence has a secundum quid character similar | 
that of an accident? How does it happen that two substantil 
existences belong to one person, one thing, without rending 
apart and constituting two beings? You have shown very well 1 
analogical terms, he might say, what the position of a subordina’ 
substantial existence would be, but you don’t say why that « 
Christ’s human nature should be subordinate at all. It would see: 
rather from the point of view of the person that if it has two “equa 
natures, it should have two ‘equal’ substantial existences (i.e. eac 
an ‘esse simpliciter’) as the Scotists say; or, if indeed this is impossib 
in the one being, then after all there can be but one existence. 

In reply we must consider the relation of these two existences ¢ 
belonging to the one person. Here again we must affirm that this 
no isolated problem, it is the same problem as that of the possessic 
of two substantial natures by one subsistent thing. How does th 
come about? By the mysterious appropriation of the human natu: 
by the Word, through which it is ‘integrated’ into the one whol 
the one subsistent reality. As we saw above, the person or suppositu 
is the whole, it is ‘aliquid integrum’; now this is true also of tl 
divine nature — the two indeed are not really distinct. Hence in tl 
hypostatic union this integral whole, the divine person-natu 
assumes in an incomprehensible fashion a human nature which 
not a whole but a part, and which does not therefore simplicit 
substantify the person (as does the divine nature) but only does : 
secundum quid, i.e. in so much as he is this man. Hence there is r 
‘equality’ between the way the two natures relate to the perso 
but on the contrary the ‘Persona se tenet ex parte divinae naturae’. 
The whole does not depend on the part, but the part is yet ful 


*1 De Unione Verbi Incarnati, a. 4, ad I. 

ae Faced with this emphatic ‘non est’ one wonders indeed at P. Garrigou-Lagrang 
conclusion (De Christo Salvatore, p. 230), ‘Probabilissime agitur de distinctione in‘ 
esse aeternum Verbi et idem esse ut communicatum humanitati Christi’. Even 
imprecise modern writer might complain of such an interpretation of his words, 
alone St Thomas who always, we are told, spoke ‘formaliter’! 

*3 Compendium Theologiae, c. 211. 
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integrated into the whole, the one thing, to which it belongs not as 
united accidentally but substantially. ‘In Christo ponimus unam 
rem subsistentem tantum, ad cuius integritatem concurrit etiam 
humanitas, quia unum suppositum est utriusque naturae’.24 Our 
only created analogy for the substantial union is that of a substantial 
part; but as an example of the way the person does not depend on 
the human nature, does not then hold himself as part to an ‘integrum’ 
composed of both, we can again take the union of subject and 
accident: ‘Subiectum in tali unione non se habet ut pars sed est 
integrum quoddam quod est persona, hypostasis, et suppositum’. 
We conceive that the created existence of the human nature is 
integrated in the same mysterious way, and for the same reasons, 
as the nature which it actuates. Just as the person of the Word is 
not substantified simpliciter by his human nature, but only secundum 
quid as a man, so he does not exist simpliciter by his created existence, 
but only as a man. Hence, as his two natures do not relate in the 
same way to the person of the Word, no more do his two existences, 
‘Non ex aequo respicit utrumque esse suppositum aeternum’.?¢ 
One is itself that integral whole which is the divine person, the other 
is simply his being a man, and this existence is so integrated?’ into 
the being of the one subsistent thing, that while remaining distinct 
from the divine, it yet subtracts nothing from the profound unity 
of the one Christ, the Incarnate Word. 

To summarize this study let us repeat that ‘Christus . . . habet 
unum esse simpliciter propter unum esse aeternum aeterni 
suppositi’.2® It is the existence by which the whole integrated 
reality of the Incarnate Word subsists, hence it is the existence also 
of the human nature which is assumed into the unity of the person. 
—‘Illud esse aeternum Filii Dei quod est divina natura, fit esse 
hominis, inquantum humana natura assumitur a Filio Dei in 
unitatem personae’.2® But if the human nature truly receives 
existence through integration in the complete personal being of the 
Son of God, it also gives it — its own proper actuation, a secondary 


24 Quodlibetum 9. 2, a. 2. 

25 Compendium Theologiae, c. 211. 

26 De Unione Verbi Incarnati, a. 4, ad I. ; : es 

27 ‘Unity of being by integration’ is the title Dom Diepen gives to this view. 
28 De Unione Verbi Incarnati, a. 4. 

29 Summa Theologica, III, q. 17, a. 2, ad 2. 
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substantial existence — not to be, but to be this man, ‘Est aliud 
esse huius suppositi . . . in quantum est temporaliter home 
factum’.°° 

This solution, this via media, is I believe very faithful to the 
Scriptural view of Christ, though interpreting it of course in scholasti« 
terms. The Scriptures show us Christ first and foremost as a mari 
with a profoundly human psychology, and as fulfilling a role which 
does not cease because of its grandeur to be a human one — thai 
of the Messiah-King inaugurating the kingdom of God on earth. 
Because the early Christians were more concerned with Jesus’ 
functional réle in the work of redemption than with his ontological 
status, we could almost say that he is shown as more man than God 
— the one mediator between God and men is the man Christ Jesus 
(I Tim. ii, 5), a man who ate and drank, and wept and suffered like 
us. It is essential that theologians, in treating of the mystery of 
Christ, should be faithful to the character of its revelation, and 
hence should not minimize the real humanness of Jesus; in this 
study we have tried to penetrate to its depths; ‘operatio sequitur 
esse’ one says, and we have found behind the human activity of 
Christ, not only a human nature but also its esse, a human act of 
existence. 

If this is so, it is equally true that the New Testament teaches that 
there are not two sons — the Son of God and the son of David — 
but one, one subject, one principle of attribution, with a unity of 
being and of consciousness. ‘Before Abraham was I am’ (John viii, 
58), and the same J was to say ‘I thirst’ (John xix, 28). One and the 
same subject is in the form of God, receives the name above every 
name, and is in the form of a servant, a man (Phil. ii, 5-11). 
Scripture shows us then the radical unity of Christ, and the 
theologian has again to be faithful to this fact; we do so, by affirming 
not only one person but one act of subsistence — one act of existence 
simpliciter of the whole complex reality of the Incarnate Word. 

Faithful then to the witness of the New Testament, our opinior 
is, I believe, the final and complete view of St Thomas. It seems tc 
have been understood as such by at least one early Thomist — 
Hervé de Nédellec, Master General of the Dominicans, c. 1286. I 
is the view recently resurrected by the Dutch Benedictine, Don 


80 De Unione Verbi Incarnati, a. 4. 
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Diepen, in the articles referred to above and it is also defended by 
the distinguished French Dominican theologian, J-H. Nicolas;3! 
it lies midway between the two views most commonly accepted at 
the present day. One of these has long prevailed among Thomists — 
even as a characteristic thesis of their school; it may be described 
as that of the ‘ecstasy of existence’ of Christ’s human nature, and 
it was worked out at the latest by Cajetan. Its supporters disregard 
the teaching of the ‘De Unione’, and develop that to be found in 
the Summa and in St Thomas’ earlier works into the rigid exclusion 
of any separate created existence for Christ’s human nature, which 
is to be conceived as actuated in a quasi-formal way by the eternal 
existence of the Word. In this unique case, they say, God does not 
simply make the thing exist (efficient causality) but he so gives himself 
as to be its very existence (formal causality). He communicates to 
it his existence in the same way as he communicates to it his 
personality. Hence his human nature possesses no ‘esse proprium’, 
but instead it can be said to have — not only an ecstasy of knowledge 
and love through the beatific vision — but also a very ‘ecstasy of 
being’, of existence itself; for an ecstasy is literally a being out of 
oneself. The division of the Thomist school on the question of what 
constitutes personality is of little moment here; but while for Billot 
and his followers the hypostatic union is formally constituted by 
this lack of a proper existence for the human nature, the latter is 
but a necessary corollary of the union in the eyes of Cajetan and 
his supporters.%? 

If the vast majority of Thomists have been at one in affirming a 
anique existence in Christ, Scotus and Suarez maintained just the 
sontrary. Their rejection of the real distinction made this necessary 
— an obvious case of the effect that philosophy cannot help having 
m theology; hence the Scotist and Thomist theologies of the 
incarnation have a very different character. Yet the prime reason 
or preferring one to the other cannot be of the philosophical order; 


l Revue Thomiste, 1953, Il, pp. 427-8. 

2 The question is treated from one point of view or another by almost every modern 
yriter on the Incarnation. To give just two recent and eminent examples: Monsignor 
arente, De Verbo Incarnato (Marietti, 1953), pp- 115-20, is a representative of the 
3illot School. P. Garrigou-Lagrange — like most Dominicans— follows Cajetan, 
f. De Christo Salvatore, pp. 314-21, and also ‘Thomisme’ in the Dictionnaire de 
"héologie Catholique, t. XV, p. 1, Cc. 931. 
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the ultimate question must be, which adheres more faithfully to the 
data of revelation, to the spirit of the Church’s traditional teaching 
about Christ? At the present day, to a greater or lesser degred 
outside the Thomist ranks, there is a flourishing group of Scotists; 
of whom the most distinguished is without doubt P. Galtier s.s 
From their assertion in the ontological order of the “duplex essé 
simpliciter’ follows their emphasis on the separate human psychology 
of Christ; some, stressing this to the utmost, even maintain the 
‘psychological autonomy’ of what they describe as the ‘home 
assumptus’. These views cannot be considered in detail here; but 
for our part we do not think they do justice to that ontological anc 
psychological unity of Christ so much stressed both in New 
Testament teaching and in the witness of the Fathers. 

We confine our attention in the rest of this article to some of the 
grave objections to be brought against the “ecstasy of being’ theory. 
especially from a Thomist standpoint; and this we hope will make 
clearer at the same time the general principles underlying our owr 
solution. If the theory is exceedingly simple in its broad lines, its 
explanation appears most obscure. What can be meant in it by 
actuation? What room is there for any actuation between the 
potency of a nature and the act of its existence, i.e. for an actuatior 
which is not the act of the potency which it actuates? Moreover 
this actuation is effected by something which is neither efficient not 
formal causality, but is, they say, ‘reducible’ to formal causality;$ 
it is difficult to know what meaning this has. There is in fact a rea 
tendency of exponents of this view to slip back to a notion o} 
efficient causality, to the admission that the human nature has it: 
own existential reality given it by the ‘esse divinum’. In a revealing 
text** Cajetan goes so far as to distinguish between an ‘esse proprium 
which he denies and an ‘existentia propria’ which he admits. Thi 
tendency is the unconscious result of a desire to avoid the grave 
difficulties inherent in the theory, which we shall now consider. 

The first charge to be made is one of pantheism. God, we say 
though intimately present to all things created can in no way b 


33 “Tl ne s’agit pas de causalité formelle proprement dite, mais de causalité réductive 
ment formelle’. Michel (following Billot) in ‘Incarnation’, D.T.C., t. VII, p. 2 
Cais 225 


84 Quoted by Dom Diepen ‘La Critique du Baslisme’ II, p. 299. 
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part of them. But the existence by which any real being exists is 
part of that being; hence if the created reality in Christ formally 
exists by the divine existence, then the latter is made part of a 
creature, and this is impossible. ‘Impossibile est igitur Deum esse 
illud esse quo formaliter unaquaeque res est’.** The composition of 
created essence and uncreated existence in a sole ‘ens reale’ would 
indeed be the height of absurdity, especially as an act of existence 
is determined by the nature in which it is received — not only 
then would we have a composition of the created and the uncreated, 
but in it the former would be determining the latter! It is as an 
escape from this that we are told that the divine existence is not 
really a formal cause but can simply be ‘reduced’ to the latter. A 
formal cause is a constitutive element of a being; its perfect example 
is of course a substantial form. St Thomas applied the notion to the 
role of existence in a real being: ‘Esse autem est illud quod est 
magis intimum cuilibet et quod profundius omnibus inest, cum sit 
formale respectu omnium quae in re sunt’.3° It is then formal, they 
admit, but not strictly a formal cause; and why? Because a formal 
cause does two things, it actuates a potency and it unites with it to 
form a composed thing. Now existence only fulfils the former function, 
it draws the essence out of its causes, out of the realm of possibilities, 
to give it reality; it actuates the thing, but does not inform it; it 
places it outside of nothing, but does not compose with it. A real 
essence then differs from a possible one in that it has been actuated 
by an existence (its own or another’s) which, nevertheless, does not 
enter into composition with it. 

“If this is true the charge of pantheism certainly falls to the ground; 
for then it is clear that the divine existence can indeed actuate 
Christ’s created human nature without entering into the composition 
of a creature. Yet in fact such an account of the réle of existence 
contradicts the whole of Thomist ontology. It is the reduction of 
beings to essences, and it involves quite simply the denial of the 
real distinction.2” For St Thomas existence is indeed a formal cause, 
which not only actuates an essence but also really unites itself to 
it, composes with it; it is a formal cause whose formal effect to 


35 Contra Gentiles, I, c. 26. 
36 Summa Theologica, I, q. 8, a. I. 
37 P, Nicolas stresses this point in Revue Thomiste, 1953, Il, pp. 427-8. 
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not to be distinguished from it; hence it not only actuates essence, — 
it is the actuation of essence — that and nothing else. If a created 
being is not of necessity a composition of essence and existence but 
simply an ‘actuated essence’, then indeed there is no ground for 
maintaining the real distinction; but St Thomas thinks very 
differently. ‘In substantiis autem intellectualibus, quae non sunt ex 
materia et forma compositae, ut ostensum est, sed in eis ipsa forma 
est substantia subsistens, forma est quod est, ipsum autem esse est 
actus et quo est. Et propter hoc in eis est unica tantum compositio 
actus et potentiae, quae scilicet est ex substantia et esse, quae a 
quibusdam dicitur ex quod est et esse; vel ex quod est et quo est. In 
substantiis autem compositis ex materia et forma est duplex 
compositio actus et potentiae; prima quidem ipsius substantiae, 
quae componitur ex materia et forma; secunda vero ex ipsa substantia 
iam composita et esse, quae etiam potest dici ex quod est et esse; 
vel ex quod est et quo est’.*8 

A created being is then a real composition of essence and existence, 
and if an essence exists at all it exists as actuated in this way by an 
existence. We might consider for a moment the implications of 
admitting that an essence could be actuated by the divine existence. 
There would seem to be no reason from the nature of the case (at 
least for those who accept Cajetan’s theory of subsistence) why this 
type of actuation should be limited to the unique case of the 
hypostatic union. The Salmaticenses at least admitted that in 
theory this is not necessary, and so does P. Corvez, 0.P., when he 
writes, ‘Il reste que Dieu pourrait faire qu’un ange existat divinement; 
essence de cet ange serait alors actualisée ultimement, posée 
formellement dans l’existence par l’esse divin’.3® As the intelligible 
character of a being derives wholly from its essence, and the essence 
is, in this theory, unchanged whether actualized by its own or the 
divine existence, how can we know whether there is any being at 
all actualized by its own existence? Created existences appear indeed 
entirely redundant, and what can P. Corvez answer to one who 
asserts that what God could do he has always done, that there is 
no real distinction between essence and existence because there 
are no created existences but every being is formally placed in 
existence by the divine esse? 


88 Summa Contra Gentiles, II, c. 54. 
89 Revue Thomiste, 1953, Ul, p. 432. 
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Again, if Christ’s human nature has not its own existence, it is 
that essentially imperfect thing an unactualized potency; essence is 
telated to existence as potency to act; now the whole point of a 
potency lies in its act, and one which is created without its act 
being possible at all is created in vain; but God does not create in 
vain. Essence is a ‘principium essendi’, a principle of existence, and 
nothing else; hence, take away froma subject which possesses a nature 
the existence of which the latter is the principle, and you take away 
from it all title to the possession of this nature.*° This relationship 
of essence and existence implies that fundamental principle of 
Thomist ontology — the analogy of being. Existence has no proper 
specification ; it is simply act specified and determined by the potency 
in which it is received; hence there is an exact relation between 
each act of existence and its essence, and every existence is ‘ab 
omnibus aliis distinctum’.“! This analogy of being is a commonplace 
of Thomist philosophy, but it is fundamental;*? now it is flatly 
contravened by the ‘ecstasy of being’, for here, we are told, a created 
essence is actuated by an uncreated existence. What relation remains, 
what analogy? Finally, how are we to say that the human nature of 
Christ is created at all, for the proper effect of creation is an act of 
existence? It requires at very least a re-definition, and an 
un-Thomist one, of creation. For St Thomas ‘Nihil enim est aliud 
creare quam absque materia praeiacenti aliquid in esse producere’ ;** 
Creation is the production of the whole being, but precisely as an 
existent participating through its limited act of existence in the 
divine ‘esse’ itself. Creation is then, quite simply, the ‘Productio 
totius esse’ and on this principle it is impossible that Christ’s 
40T am following the arguments of Dom Diepen very closely here. 

41 Contra Gentiles, I, 14. 

42 As Fr Hawkins remarks (‘A Sketch of Mediaeval Philosophy’, p. 86), ‘Analogy, 
after all, means proportion, and the analogy of being means that the existence of each 
thing is proportionate to its essence’. Mr Anderson in “The Basis of Metaphysical 
Analogy’ the DOWNSIDE REVIEW, No. 203, p. 44, writes ‘The unity of analogy consists 
solely in the similarity of relations between nature or esssence and ‘Esse’ in all things’. 
43 ‘Proprius effectus Dei Creantis’, St Thomas says, is ‘Esse absolute’ (S. Theol., 
I, q. 45, a. 5), to deny the proper effect of an act is necessarily to deny the act itself; 


yet it is de fide that Christ, according to his human nature, is a creature. 


44 Contra Gentiles, II, 16. ; id 
45S. Theol. I, q. 45, a. 4, ad 3. How different from this limpid formula is the definition 


forced on one by the ecstasy of being: ‘Creatio enim per se importat eductionem 
essentiae sive entis ac eius constitutionem in esse actuali, quod suum vel alienum 
esse potest’ (Parente, de Verbo Incarnato, p. 120). Note the identification here of 
‘Essentia’ and ‘ens’. 
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human nature lacking any proper existence is really created at all; | 
and if it is not created, how is it real? We are reapproaching a real 
monophysitism which is indeed the third conclusion to which the 
theory of the ecstasy of being can lead one, for it is by existence 
that an essence has reality, and it is only too evident — as many 
Scotists point out — that this view, at least if it avoids pantheism 
and adheres to the principles of Thomist ontology, cannot but lead 
back to a real elimination of Christ’s human nature. 

Logically then the doctrine of the ecstasy of being must lead to 
one of these three — pantheism, essentialism or monophysitism. 
Pantheism, if it asserts the reality of the union between the potency 
of the human nature and the act of the divine existence. Essentialism, 
if in order to escape pantheism, it denies the real distinction and the 
true relationship of essence and existence, reducing beings to essences. 
Monophysitism, if it maintains that relationship and refuses to 
fall into pantheism, for then there is no way by which Christ’s 
human nature can have any existential reality at all. What is our 
conclusion? That this theory involves itself in extricable difficulties 
from every point of view; the only way out is to abandon the theory 
of the divine actuation of Christ’s human nature by some kind of 
formal causality, and to return with St Thomas to a frank admission 
that it has its own proper existence, but that this is so integrated, 
together with the nature which it actuates, into the one complex 
subsistent reality which is Christ that it in no way subtracts from his 
profound unity. 

That is the conclusion we must come to in this study of the 
theology of the existence of the Incarnate Word —a conclusion 
which respects the absolute distinction between God and a creature, 
which maintains the fundamental ontological principles of the real 
distinction and the analogy of being, and which all the same 
manifests well the literally incomprehensible character of the 
mystery of the God made man. Incomprehensible it is yet revealed, 
and our theology must be no more than the handmaid of this 
revelation. I believe that the doctrine of St Thomas here developed 
is of such a kind, in the fullest accord with the whole spirit of the 
Church’s teaching about the Incarnation and at bottom a simple 
clarification of the prime revelation which the first apostles received. 
The Word of God exists in eternity, and then in time he exists also 
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is man through the assumption of flesh, of a human nature, yet 
without the shadow of a change. ‘Verbum Dei per solam naturam 
livinam simpliciter esse habet: non autem per humanam naturam, 
ed per eam habet quod sit hoc, scilicet quod sit homo’;** the 
yoice of St Thomas is not different from that of St Leo who wrote 
n his dogmatic tome to Flavian ‘Filius Dei. . . ante tempora manens 
esse Coepit ex tempore’;*’ it is not different from that of St John 
through whom we received the revelation which we must always 
start from and always return to, “At the beginning of time the 
Word already was . . . and the Word was made flesh’. 


46°Contra Gentiles IV, 49, ad 4. 
#7 Enchiridion Symbolorum, 144. 
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by 
HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


‘ HE ROMANS burnt the books of the Jews, of the Christians, 
and the Philosophers; the Jews burnt the books of the 
Christians and the Pagans; and the Christians burnt the books 

of the Pagans and the Jews.’ So writes the elder Disraeli in his essay 

on the ‘Destruction of Books’ and we cannot feel sure that the 
philosophers, both ancient and modern would not have done the 
same had it been in their power to do so. The tradition that the 

Alexandrian library was used as fuel to heat the baths because the 

Caliph Omar held that all profitable Knowledge was contained in 

the Koran is rejected by modern historians. It is now agreed that 

when Omar’s general ‘Amr occupied the city the great assemblages 
of books which had been brought together by the Ptolemies had 
already suffered heavily in earlier troubles. If, however, the story of 

Omar’s vandalism be a late fiction we are assured by the author of 

Curiosities of Literature that much of the ancient poetry of the 

Persians perished: in consequence of an edict of the Mohammedan 

ruler of Khorassan, who declared that those of his faith had no use 

for any book save that of the Arabian prophet. But a day came when 
the tables were turned and on the capture of Granada it is said 
that several thousand copies of the Koran perished in the flames 
under the direction of the Inquisitors and even that of the great 

Cardinal Ximenez himself fearful lest their survival would prove an 

occasion of backsliding to the new converts. 

In the Apostolic Constitution Officiorum ac Munerum by which 
the Index was reformed, Leo XIII starting with the burning of 
magical books as a result of St Paul’s preaching at Ephesus (Acts 
xix, 19) sketched the history of the Church’s attitude towards 
pernicious literature before the invention of printing. Her con- 
demnations were primarily theological in scope at this epoch and 
only in the second place concerned the diffusion of dangerous 
writings. The warfare against books, revived in our own day by the 
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lemand for the destruction of works by National Socialists or by 
sommunists was inspired, partially at least, by the belief held by 
Il parties that a tradition deemed pernicious would languish if 
reserved only through oral transmission. 

With the multiplication of books consequent on the invention of 
he printing-press the bonfire lost some, at least, of its efficacy and 
leeded to be supplemented by other methods. The exact date of the 
liscovery of printing is unknown but in 1740 some learned men in 
sermany celebrated its tercentenary and 1440 may be regarded, so 
ar as there is one, as its traditional date. Paul II (1464-71), if less 
f humanist than Nicholas V, yet welcomed the introduction of 
rinting into Italy. But before the century was out the Popes had 
ecome alive to the fact that the new art could assist the spread of 
vhat was harmful as well as of what was good. Sixtus IV issued 
nstructions to the Archbishops of the Rhineland with regard to the 
ise of the press, while a Bull of Alexander VI required previous 
cclesiastical censorship for all books printed there, a provision 
nade universal by the fifth Lateran Council in 1515. This pope 
so directed that harmful writings already in circulation should be 
uppressed, to expedite which printers and others were to notify 
yooks in their possession, to the Archbishops, their vicars and 
fjiciales under pain of excommunication incurred /Jatae sententiae. 

Secular rulers felt themselves menaced from the same quarter 
nd in 1535 Francis I prohibited the unauthorized printing of books 
mder penalty of death. To the Sorbonne was accorded the right of 
leciding what should be printed. In England the Crown assumed 
he right of censorship after the Reformation, but it never issued 
vhat might be called an Index, though certain books were ordered 
o be burnt by a common hangman. The first Index properly so- 
alled seems to have been that printed at Louvain in 1546 by order 
yf Charles V for use in Spain and the Spanish Netherlands. The 
}panish Index was not the only non-Roman one but it was the most 
amous. It included the Roman Index but contained certain additions 
sf its own. In 1558 Philip II enjoined the punishments of confiscation 
nd death against anyone who should sell or keep in his possession 
| book prohibited by the Index. ‘The contest with Protestantism in 
spain under such auspices was short’ says Ticknor (History of 
spanish Literature [1863] i, 422, 423). The Spanish Index at one 
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time accupied 1,200 pages. The last edition was published in 1790 
A supplement published in 1805 includes Burke’s Reflections on thi 
French Revolution (Ticknor iii, 366). It was not however till 189: 
that the Holy Office forbade the issue of new editions of the Spanish 
Index in the following enactment, 

‘Standum unice Indici romano librorum prohibitorum ejusque 
regulis, et prohibendas esse novas Indicis Hispani editiones 
(Boudinhon, La Nouvelle Législation de ’ Index 2nd ed. [1925] 
p. 218.) 

The celebrated Roman Index Librorum Prohibitorum is a work bu 
little known to Catholics in this country, so little known in fact tha 
Mer R. A. Knox is able to assure Arnold Lunn that though he i: 
ever poking about libraries only once in his life did he see a copy 0: 
it (Difficulties, 1952 ed. 202). Most Catholics of my acquaintance 
have not, I think, done even this and few could, I suspect, mentior 
off-hand six of the 5,000 entries it contains. I doubt whether ther 
there is a canonist in England who could pass with credit ar 
examination in its contents. We seem to have no serious study o: 
the Roman Index by an English Catholic. Indeed the work of the 
Anglican controversialist, Joseph Mendham, entitled the Literary 
Policy of the Church of Rome and dedicated to Sir Robert Inglis 
the anti-Newmanite Member for Oxford University, would appea 
to be the most which has been done in this direction. It is howeve: 
marred by a singular acrimony of tone. Yet much of the materia 
for a serious work is provided in Lord Acton’s magnificen 
collection of editions of the Index at Cambridge. 

The first of the long series was promulgated by Paul IV. It wa: 
of such severity as to alarm scholars and booksellers who fel 
deprived by it either of indispensable means of pursuing thei 
studies or threatened with loss of livelihood. This Index distinguishec 
three classes of books: (i) those written by authors who had erret 
ex professo, the whole of whose works were forbidden, even if the 
contained nothing against the Faith, such a measure being knows 
as a condemnation in odium auctoris; (ii) books by authors of whos 
writings only certain ones were forbidden; (iii) books containin; 
pernicious doctrines written by authors who were for the most par 


11 take ae figure from Mr Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic Powel 
1951, p. 182. 
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honymous. Paul IV’s Index included the De Monarchia of Dante, 
occaccio’s Decamerone and Lorenzo Valla’s work on the Donation 
f Constantine. England is represented by Henry VIII, Cranmer, 
yndale, John Astoe,? John ‘Hoperus’ (Hooper) and John 
dencastle.® Other forbidden writings include unauthorized versions 
f the Bible, the Talmud with commentaries on it and magical 
orks. Needful though an Index may have been, Paul IV’s was so 
vere that not even Pastor defends it. The Sorbonne and the Spanish 
iquisition ignored it, though the Spanish authorities co-operated 
ith the Roman Inquisitors in burning copies of the Talmud at 
remona (Pastor, History of the Popes, xiv, 276-80). 

Pius IV issued a somewhat milder Index known as the ‘Tridentine’ 
ne. It was promulgated in 1564 and prefixed to it are the ten rules 
or the interpretation of the Index which though slightly altering 
ieir form disappeared only in recent times. Books by propagators 
f heresy, ‘heresiarchs’, as they were called, were condemned as 
efore. Among them were Luther, Calvin, Zwingli and two lesser 
nown Reformers, Kaspar Schwenkfeld* and Balthasar Huebmaier 
>acimontanus). Books by other heretics not treating of religious 
latters were allowed. The ninth rule prohibited writings on 
eomancy, aeromancy, pyromancy, onomancy, chiromancy and 
ecromancy’, as well as those treating of sorceries, auguries, 
uspices and magical incantations or making predictions of the 
iture. But books written in aid of navigation, agriculture and 
ledicine were to be permitted. In 1570 Pius V founded the Sacred 
ongregation of the Index which existed till 1918 when the censorship 
f books was transferred to the Holy Office by the motu proprio 
f Benedict XV, Alloquentes proxime. An attempt to build up an 
idex Expurgatorius for books which needed correction came to 
othing but traces of it remain in the formula donec corrigatur 
serted after some entries in later editions of the Index. 

No more than a cursory glance at those which appeared in the 
xteenth and seventeenth centuries is needed to show that the 
uarters from which danger was most apprehended in addition to 
utheranism (as Protestantism was then called), were Judaism and 


[his writer is not mentioned in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
he prohibition probably envisaged the account of Oldcastle’s trial. 
t was Schwenkfeld’s fate to have his books placed on a Protestant Index as well. 
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Sorcery. The ‘observations’ prefixed to the Index contain not on. 
one on the Talmud, but one also on the ‘Magazor’ a manual « 
Jewish ritual which was not allowed to circulate in any languag 
except Hebrew. An ‘observation’ concerned with Jean Bodin 
Démonomanie disappeared only in the time of Benedict XIV. I 
the edition of 1664, promulgated by Alexander VII, the old divisio 
of writings into three classes is dropped and an alphabetical ord 
definitely adopted. This is said to have been done not merely fc 
purposes of convenience, but because a belief had grown up thi 
reading books in the first class constituted a graver sin than readin 
those in the other classes. A curious entry in this edition is on 
ordering the deletion of some words in the Breviary lessons for tt 
feast of St Catherine of Siena. 

In the following century Benedict XIV promulgated new rule 
for the censorship of books in the Apostolic Constitution, Sollicit 
ac provida, and gave to the Index legislation the shape it retaine 
down to the reforms of Leo XIII. A perusal of Benedict XIV 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum is instructive. The edition of 174 
before the condemnation of Voltaire is already a work of amp! 
proportions, containing with a supplement 639 pages. Of great 
interest is the edition produced towards the end of the pontificat 
after the condemnation of the Encyclopaedists and reprinted i 
1770. Among English writers whose works are prohibited whol 
or in part are Henry VIII and James I, Stephen Gardner, Joh 
Knox, Tyndale, Lancelot Andrews, Francis Bacon, Joseph Binghai 
(author of Antiquities of the Christian Church), Gilbert and Thom 
Burnet, Cudworth, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Hobbes, Lock 
Swift (Tale of a Tub), Tillotson, Woolston, Sherlock, Selde1 
Hume, Camden, Richardson and Ephraim Chambers, editor of tk 
Cyclopaedia. But what may strike us as the most curious entry | 
the whole volume is Paradise Lost, smitten by censure on i 
translation into Italian by Paolo Brolli in 1732. France is represente 
by Montaigne, Bayle, Descartes, Malebranche, Fénelon, Voltai 
and Rousseau, as well as by lesser known writers and by pastor 
letters of various Bishops, including one of Cardinal de Noaille 
Dante, Boccaccio and Giucciardini are still among condemn 
Italian writers, while Holland is represented by Grotius, Germat 
by Puffendorf and Sweden by Swedenborg. A more gener 
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mdemnation of the literature of the Enlightenment was made by 
tus VI in 1778 by which works seeking to overthrow the foundations 
f religion are condemned en bloc. Catholics and Protestants were 
ow to a limited extent able to make common cause and the Jesuit 
pologist for the Index, Father F. A. Zaccaria, can quote the 
seudo-Bishop’ of London, Edmund Gibson, on the harm done 
y bad books (Storia polemica dei proibizioni di libri 1777, 243, 269). 
Permissions to read heretical literature had of course to be 
ranted from the beginning to meet the controversial exigencies of 
ie hour, but they were not granted too readily; for the law assumed 
lat the great majority of men were weak and could not be relied 
pon to resist the blandishments of heresy if it were presented in 
n attractive guise. Paul V felt anxiety at the number of permissions 
hich were being granted and for a time they were revoked altogether 
nder Gregory XV. But at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
ley could occasionally at least be obtained by laymen, and 
hateaubriand relates that, when he was ambassador in Rome, if 
¢ wanted to read a prohibited book he would on remission of a 
sry small sum of money to an ecclesiastical official for his trouble, 
ceive a written permission to read it, with the proviso however 
at he might only do so if his conscience allowed. Permissions to 
‘ad and keep prohibited literature were, as was natural, most 
adily accorded to Bishops. 

But from the time of Gregory XVI to that of Leo XIII there 
sisted a short list of authors whose writings were considered so 
angerous that reservation with regard to them was made in the 
uinquennial faculties granted to the local Ordinaries. The authors 
rbidden to members of the Hierarchy included only one 
nglishman, Jeremy Bentham; four of his works are condemned 
y name in the Index catalogue. The others include five Frenchmen: 
harles-Francois Dupuis (1742-1809) and Constantin-Frang¢ois 
olney (1757-1820) savants; Charles-Antoine Guillaume Pigault-le- 
run (1753-1835) novelist; Jacques-Antoine Dulaure (1755-1835) 
chaeologist and historian, and Pierre Jean-Baptiste Chaussard 
766-1823) man of letters. The works of the first four were forbidden 
) Bishops without special mention of any one of them. Chaussard’s 
90k Fétes et courtisanes de la Gréce was expressly forbidden by 
ame. It is described in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Universelle’ as 
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an ouvrage assez superficiel et souvent licencieux. The author was at 
ex-ecclesiastic who during the Revolution had mounted the pulpi: 
of Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois and preached the doctrine o: 
theophilanthropy. The other authors forbidden in the facultates 
quinquennales were M. Reghellini, Louis-Joseph-Antoine de Pottes 
(1786-1859) and Giambattista Casti (1724-1803). Reghellini was < 
native of Chios. His principal book Examen du Mosaisme et dt 
Christianisme, a work of three volumes, was published at Paris ir 
1834 and condemned two years later. De Potter was a historian oi 
‘enlightened’ views who played a part in the Belgian Revolution of 
1830. He was the author of a life of Scipione di Ricci, the Jansenis' 
Bishop of Prato-Pistoia, whose papers had been entrusted to de 
Potter by the Bishop’s family. The last of the authors forbidden tc 
Bishops, Giambattista Casti, was a cleric who became a writer of 
opéra bouffe. He travelled about Europe enjoying at one time the 
patronage of Joseph II and Catherine II. At the age of 78 he wrote 
an indecent poem of twenty-six cantos Gli Animali Parlanti, a skit 
on the antediluvian world. The works of these authors, Bishops 
might neither read nor give permission to others to do so. In the 
case of other forbidden writers, permission to read them might be 
conceded to trustworthy priests but not, it would seem, to the laity 
The regulations of the Index do not appear to have contemplatec 
a society in which the ablest Catholic apologists might be laymen 

But when the nineteenth century was well advanced, not even the 
warmest apologist on behalf of the Index could deny that it hac 
failed to realize the hopes placed in it by the Popes of the Counter 
Reformation. Protestantism had shown itself to be no merely 
transitory phenonomen but something which had come to stay 
and now Free Thought was doing likewise. Rules drawn up for th 
conditions of the sixteenth century when books and readers wer 
relatively few could not without grave inconvenience be applied t¢ 
those prevailing in the nineteenth. When the Index was institutes 
learning meant familarity with the writers of antiquity. By th 
nineteenth century a new European literature had come into being 
much of it falling under one or other of the prohibitions containe 
in the Index legislation but acquaintance with which was indis 
pensable for entrance into cultured society. The congregations o 
the Holy Office and of the Index could moreover no longer coun 
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n the co-operation of the civil power.® Voltaire’s writings were 
rst burnt and then tolerated. Then came the freedom of the Press 
ith all the advantages and disadvantages it brought in its train, 
senjamin Constant’s plea, in his treatise De /a liberté des brochures, 
les pamphlets et des journaux, that a free journalist writing in Paris 
vould show greater responsibility than one writing clandestinely in 
xile at Amsterdam or Geneva, helped to bring about a change in 
he French law and before the end of the nineteenth century all 
jurope except Russia had a ‘free press’. When the State disinterested 
tself in what its subjects read and wrote, there were many who came 
0 look upon ecclesiastical censorship and prohibition of books as 
nachronistic. Yet upon the vast majority of Catholics they did not 
n all probability weigh heavily. In countries like Italy and Spain 
he reading even of the higher ecclesiastics seems to have been 
estricted. Stendhal says of Cardinal Somaglia, Secretary of State 
o Leo XII, that he hardly dared to open a book lest he should 
ind heresy in it, and that this represented an attitude which was not 
incommon among the clergy of his day. Allowing for the necessary 
lement of exaggeration in such statements, they nevertheless 
onvey to us something of the impression created by the clergy on 
he lay mind. 

But if in Southern Europe few Catholics felt the Index as an 
ppression, further north in France, Belgium and Germany 
estlessness began to manifest itself. Demands for a reform of the 
ndex or even for its total abolition began to make themselves heard. 
Vhen one such was made to Gregory XVI on the ground that there 
yere now so many good books as to render it unnecessary, he is 
aid to have replied that the abolition of the Index would be as 
ensible as the removal of restrictions on the sale of poisons, on 
he ground that antidotes could be purchased in the same shop. 
ord Acton, than whom few men could have known more about 
he Index, was a severe critic of it. He charged it with being 
bstructive to scholarship. ‘One of the great instruments for 
reventing historical scrutiny’, he wrote, was the Index of Prohibited 


When in 1741 the Holy See concluded a concordat with the Kingdom of the Two 
icilies, it was provided that a copy of each foreign book arriving in the port of 
laples should be sent to the Archbishop for examination as to whether it contained 
nything contrary to the Catholic Faith before it could be exposed for sale. (Raccolta 
i Concordati, Vatican Press, 1919, 355.) 
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books, ‘which was accordingly directed, not against falsehood only, 
but against certain departments of truth. Through it an effort was: 
made to keep the knowledge of ecclesiastical history from the: 
faithful and to give currency to a fabulous and fictitous picture of 
the progress and action of the Church. The means would have been. 
found quite inadequate to the end, if it had not been for the fact, 
that while society was absorbed by controversy, knowledge was 
only valued as it served a controversial purpose.’ (‘Conflicts with 
Rome’ Home and Foreign Review, iv, 1864, p. 676.) As the Vatican 
Council drew near, pleas were heard from the Bishops of France 
and Germany for a revision of the Index legislation, on the ground 
that much of it was now obsolete. The Bishops of the latter country 
stressed the anxiety caused thereby to penitents and confessors alike. 
When the Council met, a note of irony was heard. It was said that 
if the reading of books was forbidden, no less must it be forbidden 
to hear them read aloud. There was general agreement that the 
situation was unsatisfactory and the Council had the laudable 
intention of undertaking a reform of the Index. This was found 
to be impracticable and nothing had been done when Pius IX died, 
except a reduction in the number of classes of books for the reading 
and keeping of which excommunication Jatae sententiae was incurred. 
It was limited by the Constitution Apostolicae Sedis of 12th October 
1869, to books of apostates, of heretics defending heresy and those 
condemned by apostolic letter. This excommunication was reserved 
to the Holy See speciali modo.® 

Leo XIII set himself to the task of revision, but at the outset he 
was confronted with a dilemma. Should reforms be in the direction 
of mitigation or of greater severity? If the aim of the Index was to 
prevent the Faithful from meeting with sympathetic presentations 
of the heretical point of view, then not only must the reading of 
books be curtailed, but a vast amount of periodical literature must 
be proscribed as well. To-day even this would be totally insufficient; 
for heresy may be heard in the theatre, at the cinema, on the radio. 
It may be heard in the factory, the office or the club. To achieve 
the aims of the Popes of the Counter-Reformation, it would be 
almost necessary to forbid Catholics to discuss religion with non- 
Catholics. If on the other hand a deepening of intellectual life 
6 Cf. Canon 2318. 
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among Catholics was needed, a reform in the way of mitigation 
was called for, unless, of course, dispensations were issued on so 
lavish a scale as to render the law nugatory. The Leonine reform was 
embodied in the Apostolic Constitution Officiorum ac Munerum 
which appeared on 25th January 1897. It was followed in 1900 by 
a new Index, in which several well-known names such as Paradise 
Lost and De Monarchia are no longer to be met. The new legislation 
permitted the reading of books by non-Catholics, even though 
they treated of religious topics, provided that they contained 
nothing against the Catholic Faith. But if its tendency was to 
render the ancient rules ‘un peu plus douces’, they were substantially 
unchanged. Moreover, a whole class of literature hitherto ignored 
by it now fell under the laws of the Index. 

In 1832 the minds of the Swiss Bishops had been exercised as to 
whether the laity could be prudently permitted to read newspapers 
which had not previously been submitted to episcopal censorship. 
Rome had replied that the Faithful should have recourse to their 
confessors for the solution of this matter. Leo XIII included 
periodical literature within the scope of the Index legislation and 
approximated the rules governing it to those regulating the reading 
of books. Hair-splitting discussions now arose among the canonists 
touching the properties and of diaria, folia and libelli periodici. 

The Leonine reforms left substantially unaltered the laws 
regulating the reading and keeping of prohibited books and those 
who had counselled far-reaching changes had been unable to make 
their voices heard. One such was the erudite canonist, Mgr Auguste 
Boudinhon, who advocated the introduction of a new principle 
under which books should be classified according to the degree of 
danger they were apprehended to possess, while the grounds of 
this danger were to be stated. Boudinhon further criticized the Index 
for its failure to make more appeal to the conscience of the individual 
and its excessive severity towards Catholic authors who had 
exhibited certain tendencies rather than been convicted of definite 
errors. ‘It is abundantly evident that the Index is unsatisfactory’ he 
concluded (s.v. Index, Hasting’s Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics). This conclusion was widely held. ‘That the rules of the 
Index need further adaptation to the times’ wrote Mr Wilfrid Ward, 
‘I have never heard denied, and the highest authority has recently 
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admitted, that many of its provisions have become obsolete’. 
(‘Liberalism and Intransigeance’, Nineteenth Century Review, June 
1900, p. 970.) 

In the intervening half-century some changes have been introduced 
into the form of the Index. In the edition of Pius XI (1922) the pars 
prior contains the pertinent provisions of the Codex Juris Canonici. 
In that of Pius XII (1948) the old division of the Index into a pars 
prior and pars posterior disappears and the catalogue of condemned 
works is preceded only by extracts from the Codex (canons 1395- 
1405), which themselves reproduced in substance the decrees of the 
Council of Trent with the modifications introduced by Leo XIII. 
The most important of these canons is 1399 which enumerates the 
eleven classes of books prohibited ipso jure. In the catalogue of 
condemned writings the penalty of excommunication reserved 
speciali modo to the Holy See is said to be incurred only in the case 
of books condemned by apostolic letter, which are marked with a 
cross in recent editions of the Index. 

Opposition to the Roman Index began at an early date. The 
Sorbonne and the Spanish Inquisition ignored that of Paul IV, 
while Philip II objected to the Tridentine one on the ground that it 
omitted books which had been placed on the Spanish Index. Coming 
to a more recent period, we find the French Provincial Council of 
Toulouse in 1850 and that of Rheims in 1857 omitting all mention 
of the Index. They added it later, however, on the demand of the 
Roman Congregation charged with the revision of their acts. Mgr 
Knox believes that in the period following the Reformation English 
Catholics had a genuine grievance against the Index, but he feels 
able to assure Arnold Lunn that he need not fear to become a 
Catholic on account of it. “But I think it is fairly clear’, he writes, 
‘that it [the Index] does not give much trouble to the laity nowadays.’ 
(Difficulties, op. cit., p. 202.) Mgr Knox is strangely silent about the 
clergy. A similar conclusion has been reached by one occupying a 
very different standpoint from his. In a polemical work Roman 
Catholicism and Freedom,’ the Non-conformist divine, Dr C. J. 
Cadoux, argues that time spent in attacking the Index is wasted 
since the provisions are so mildly interpreted in this country. In 
the early nineteenth century the situation was not very different. 
7 Fourth ed., p. 61. 
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When his antagonist, Robert Southey, told Charles Butler that he 
(Southey) would soon be on the Index Expurgatorius and that then 
Catholics would not be allowed to read him, Butler was overcome 
with indignation. ‘How little is the Doctor acquainted with the 
state of those whom it pleases him to revile? Few of them know of 
the existence of the Index Expurgatorius; scarcely any know whether 
the Doctor’s book will be named in it. If this should be the case, it 
will no more prevent them from reading it than the mention of 
Milton, Locke, Hume, Robertson and a hundred others on the 
Index prevents Catholics from reading their writings. Dr Lingard’, 
he continues, ‘justly observes that the authority of the Index was 
always very confined, and in many countries never acknowledged.’® 
Of even greater interest are the remarks of Archbishop Murray who, 
giving evidence before a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on the State of Ireland on 17th May 1825, said, ‘the Index 
Expurgatorius has no authority whatever in Ireland; it has never 
been received in these countries and I doubt very much whether 
there are ten people in Ireland who have ever seen it’. (Phelan and 
O’Sullivan, Digest of the Evidence taken before the Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to inquire into the State of Ireland, 
1824, 1825, Part I, p. 232). The confusion between the Index 
Expurgatorius and the Index Librorum Prohibitorum, understandable 
in a layman like Butler, is strange in an Archbishop of Dublin. 
As the nineteenth century advanced, the question which presented 
itself most urgently was not a juridical one concerned with the 
scope of the authority of the Tridentine Index, but a human problem. 
Could the degree of intellectual culture needed to enable Catholics 
to hold their own be achieved by one whose reading was confined 
to such works as the canons permitted? If not, how was a remedy 
to be sought? Newman could not escape the fact that the liberal 
education, which he so much desired for those English Catholics 
who were capable of receiving it, called for something wider. In 
1850 we find him writing to Rome to ascertain how far the 
Tridentine legislation was to be considered operative in England. 
The reply which he received must have been highly gratifying to 
him. In a letter to Mgr Talbot, at that time his friend, written on 


8 Butler, Vindication, 1826, Ixxxiii, Ixxxiv. For the quotation from Lingard’s Tracts, 
p. 232 is given as a reference but it appears to be incorrect. 
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23rd October, he says, ‘I have lately had good advice from Rome — 
that one may act as if the rule about prohibited books had not been 
promulgated in England’. (“Some Newman Letters’ in the Venerabile, 
October 1938, p. 43.) Manning, however much he may have dis- 
agreed with Newman on other topics, seems to have shared his 
sentiments over this one, and to have contented himself with telling 
his clergy that they should not read heretical books without good 
reason for doing so. 

The situation admittedly changed when Leo XIII declared that 
the new Index legislation foreshadowed in the Constitution 
Officiorum ac Munerum applied universally and, on 23rd May 1898, 
the Congregation of the Index gave the reply Affirmative to the 
dubium ‘Utrum dicta Constitutio vim obligatoriam habeat etiam pro 
regionibus britannici idiomatis quas tacita dispensatione frui quidam 
arbitrantur?? No one could have expected a different answer, but 
Boudinhon reminds us that the Bull does not expressly mention 
the abrogation of existing customs, and thinks that special 
circumstances may exist in countries the majority of whose 
inhabitants are Protestants.? The answer of the Congregation of 
the Index concerned the English-speaking countries. A milder one 
envisaging, it seems, England only, was given by Propaganda, to 
whom Cardinal Vaughan and the English Bishops had had recourse 
for guidance on the appearance of the Leonine Constitution. It is 
somewhat complicated, but Boudinhon interprets it as indicating 
that the status quo might remain in this country unchanged.!° This 
interpretation is favoured by the fact that in its joint pastoral on 
‘Liberal Catholicism’ issued by the Hierarchy in the last week of 
the century, though indiscriminate and unregulated reading was 
reproved, no direct reference to the Leonine legislation was made. 
This situation seems to have survived the promulgation of the 
Codex Juris Canonici. For when it came into force, though the 
attention of the Faithful was drawn to the new provisions touching 
fasting, abstinence, and marriage, no English Catholic considered 
himself debarred from reading a book or a newspaper which he 
could have conscientiously read before. 

It is difficult now to conceive of the laws of the Index fully 
operating in any society except one controlled by ecclesiastics either 


® La Nouville Législation de I’ Index, 2nd ed., p. 66. 
10 Tbid. 
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directly or indirectly. In the absence of such a condition a knowledge 
of Canon Law which few laymen possess seems to be postulated in 
every layman who can read. The layman must know that when a 
name of a book disappears from the Index he is not, as he might 
innocently suppose, allowed to read it. For a friendly moral 
theologian will tell him that as likely as not it belongs to a class of 
literature condemned en bloc, its withdrawal from the catalogue 
signifying no more than that it is not a work to whose danger the 
Church at present wishes to call special attention. A graver difficulty, 
facing confessor and penitent alike, lies in the extreme difficulty 
which must often occur of determining whether a given book falls 
within one of the numerous categories of prohibited literature. 
This is especially so in the case of many biographical, historical and 
scientific works. What, moreover, may be considered ‘dangerous’ 
varies from century to century and between class and class. A book 
may be ‘dangerous’ to one who reads little which would be innocuous 
to one who reads much. If the faith of one young man is endangered 
through reading a particular book, more harm may be done to 
another by forbidding him to read it, than the reading of the book 
itself would do. For in the latter case he may conclude that the 
‘priests’ are seeking to bolster up their own shaky position by 
stifling truth. To some, and probably they are not a few, fantastic, 
unscholarly or uncharitable Catholic works do more harm than the 
writings of unbelievers. Newman said that he knew no work which 
would so readily make him an infidel as Faber’s book, The Blessed 
Sacrament. Discussions, therefore, among theologians as to whether 
the reading of three, four or five octavo pages of a forbidden book 
is needed to constitute a mortal sin are apt in our time to seem 
unhelpful. 

Summing up the position as it existed in the early years of the 
present century, Boudinhon says that while the legislation of Leo 
“XIII ‘resulted in the better observance of the rules for the publication 
of books’ it did not apparently ‘modify the practice as regards the 
reading of prohibited books’. His final conclusion is that ‘the 
tendency of the practice among Catholics at large is to reduce these 
condemnations to the proportions of the moral law." 


11 s.y. Index, Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed. 
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MARVELL’S ‘A DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE 
SOUL AND BODY” 


by 
T. A. BIRRELL 


on those poems which recur in the anthologies of metaphysical 

poetry. From a teaching point of view such an economy is 
inevitable, and all to the good. But if Marvell’s oeuvre is to be 
considered in its entirety, in the way that we would treat Shakespeare 
or Keats or any other key figure in English literature, a selective 
approach leaves the main problem unanswered. For if we try to 
place Marvell in the English tradition, the question that immediately 
presents itself is how the author of the Coy Mistress could also be 
the same man who wrote the verse satires and the Growth of Popery. 
Marvell’s ‘case’ is pre-eminently discussible in terms of Eliot’s 
‘dissociation of sensibility’ in the seventeenth century. 

An analysis of Marvell’s Dialogue seems to me to suggest a 
connexion between Marvell the ‘metaphysical’ and the Marvell of 
the satires, between the Caroline and Restoration elements. Not that 
A Dialogue is in form a compromise or combination of the two 
aspects. It is indeed a ‘metaphysical’ poem in a very special sense 
of the word, but it nevertheless embodies an attitude to experience 
which can only be classified as ‘Restoration’. 

A Dialogue is unlike any other poem of Marvell’s in that it 
demands a response directly in the philosophical rather than in the 
moral order. When confronted by a poem expressing conflict or 
tension, we instinctively want to see that conflict or tension as 
something in the moral order — we think of philosophical poetry 
as something concerned with the statement of positions and the 
construction of systems. Grierson, for instance, wants to take A 
Dialogue together with the Resolved Soul and the Created Pleasure 
and On a Drop of Dew as one of ‘the finest Puritan poems written 


1 This essay was written before the appearance of the controversy on the poem in 
Scrutiny, Vol. xix, Nos. 3 and 4. 


[on in Marvell tends to be selective, tends, in fact, to focus 
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in the century’. What Grierson probably means by ‘Puritan’ is 
clear from the poems which he links with A Dialogue. But it is a 
dialogue between soul and body, not soul and sense, flesh and 
spirit, or any other pair of predominantly moral antitheses. If we 
are to believe that the poem is about what it says it is about, then 
we must try to shift our approach from the moral to the philosophical 
plane. The fact that such a shift needs a conscious effort, and the 
fact that we have more interest in the complexities of behaviour 
than of existence, is itself due to an attitude of mind which we 
inherit from the aftermath of the seventeenth century. 

Marvell’s Dialogue expresses, in a distinctively seventeenth century 
way, the age-long problem of the independence and interdependence 
of Soul and Body. It is not so much a tension involving the choice 
of one or the other, but rather a tension which derives from an 
awareness of the ground that lies between, say, Aquinas and 
Bonaventure. Marvell is not breaking new ground, nor offering a 
new solution. The ground covered by the long-accepted debate 
is in itself the experience — an experience presented, of course, in 
the sharper and more urgent terms of physical awareness that 
belong explicitly to the seventeenth century. Linked and involved 
with the Soul and Body debate is the experience of conflict between 
what may be called Horizontal and Vertical Man. That metaphor 
has been cheapened by frequent use, and yet it has here a particular 
relevance in the emphatically geometrical imagery of the poem. 


Soul: O who shall, from this Dungeon, raise 

A Soul inslav’d so many wayes? 

With bolts of bones, that fetter’d stands 

In Feet; and manacled in Hands. 

Here blinded with an Eye; and there 5 

Deaf with the drumming of an Ear. 

A Soul hung up, as ’twere, in Chains 

Of Nerves, and Arteries, and Veins. 

Tortur’d, besides each other part, 

In a vain Head, and double Heart. 10 
Body: O who shall me deliver whole, 

From bonds of this Tyrannic Soul? 

Which, stretcht upright, impales me so, 

That mine own Precipe I go; 
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And warms and moves this needless Frame: 
(A Fever could but do the same). 
And, wanting where its spight to try, 
Has made me live to let me die. 
A Body that could never rest, 
Since this ill Spirit it possest. 
Soul: What Magick could me thus confine 
Within anothers Grief to pine? 
Where whatsoever it complain, 
I feel, that cannot feel, the pain. 
And all my Care it self employes, 
That to preserve, which me destroyes: 
Constrain’d not only to indure 
Diseases, but, whats worse, the Cure: 
And ready of the Port to gain, 
Am Shipwrackt into Health again. 
Body: But Physick yet could never reach 
The Maladies thou dost me teach; 
Whom first the Cramp of Hope does Tear: 
And then the Palsie Shakes of Fear. 
The Pestilence of Love does heat; 
Or Hatred’s hidden Ulcer eat. 
Joy’s chearful Madness does perplex: 
Or Sorrow’s other Madness vex. 
Which Knowledge forces me to know; 
And Memory will not forgoe. 
What but a Soul could have the wit 
To build me up for Sin so fit? 
So Architects do square and hew 
Green Trees that in the Forest grew. 

The most immediate reaction after a preliminary reading is 
duplicity of the respective arguments used by Soul and Body 
we said ‘ironic’ duplicity at this stage of the discussion, we sho 
have to answer too soon the question as to whether the irc 
belongs to the Soul and Body as debaters, or to Marvell as 
presenter of the experience. 

The Soul begins by complaining that it is the slave in the Dung 
of the Body. The obvious punning on ‘bolts . . . bones’, ‘fettered 
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*t’, “manacled . . . hands’ must not obscure the shift in argument 
d metaphor in Il. 5-6: 


Here blinded with an Eye; and there 
Deaf with the drumming of an Ear. 


1¢ Soul is blinded and deafened because the Eye and Ear see and 
ar things that the Soul does not want to see and hear. In thus 
mplaining of blindness and deafness the Soul implies that it 
unts an Eye and Ear, but on its own terms, as it were, not on the 
ydy’s. It is not seeing and hearing that the Soul objects to, but the 
ings seen and heard. 

The Soul complains of torture, Il. 7-8: 


A Soul hung up, as ’twere, in Chains 
Of Nerves, and Arteries, and Veins. 


1¢ immediate image is of the anatomical maps and diagrams of 
€ cinquecento — consciousness of what the Body is, is in itself 
rture for the Soul. But hanging in chains was not only a torture 
it a legal punishment; for certain types of crime the body of the 
ecuted criminal was hung in chains at the cross-roads as a warning 
others. The Soul, though here it does not admit the fact openly, 
jects to the Body not only because it is the cause of pain, but 
30 because it is the cause of shame. The Soul wants to be rid of 
e Body because in the ‘Chains/Of Nerves, and Arteries, and 
sins’, it (the Soul) is exposed to public view as an object of mockery 
d scorn. There is a streak of selfishness in the Soul’s argument 
re that becomes more explicit in its second speech. 

In Il. 9-10 the Soul complains of further torture ‘in a vain head 
d double heart’. The adjectives can be taken quantitatively or 
alitatively. Vain — proud or empty; double — deceitful or two 
stead of one (there is even an underlying implication that the heart 
deceitful because its sympathies are too large, that they extend 
objects which the Soul does not want them to extend to). Even 
ore unparaphrasable is the fluidity of the preposition ‘tortur’d in’. 
conveys more than mere locality. Not only is the Soul tortured in 
sad and Heart, (i.e. the Body is to be blamed for providing two 
aces where the Soul is exposed to torture), but the torture itself 
nsists in the possession of a vain Head and a double Heart. As 
th the Eye and Ear above, it is not the organs in themselves that 
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the Soul seems to be objecting to, but rather the fact that they are 
subject to the frailty of the Body, and do not come up to the Soul’s | 
requirements. 

The Body begins by making the same charges against the Soul, 
namely that it (the Body) is a prisoner, in ‘bonds’. But whereas 
the Soul had complained of the Body as a gaoler, the Body complains 
of the Soul as a tyrant, which implies a very different kind of 
restriction of liberty. The relative ‘which’ is insidious. Logically of 
course, it refers to the Soul itself; emotionally, the Body wants us 
to take it in relation to ‘bonds’, as if it were stretched up by the 
bonds of the Soul — a Body ‘hung up, as ’twere, in Chains’. 

The suggestive range of Il. 13-14 embodies a range of experience 
which is typically seventeenth century. The Soul moves vertically, 
the Body horizontally, for ‘go’ implies to go along the surface of 
the earth (cf. ‘upon thy belly shalt thou go’). The Body complains 
that, owing to the Soul, horizontal movement is now a series of 
crises — earthly progress is now a series of right-angles: “] “] “J. 

‘Impales’ is, amongst other things, a pun. The Body complains 
that it is constantly on the brink of the precipice, and therefore the 
Soul is responsible for making it ‘pale’-— the Body now goes in 
fear and trembling (cf. ‘that great bond, Which keeps me pale’, 
Macbeth Ill, ii, 50—the Arden editors significantly support 
Staunton’s suggestion of “paled’). 

In its normal senses, ‘impale’ involves a variety of distinct 
images. Firstly, by the combination of ‘stretcht upright’, the Body 
implies, with a quite deliberate blasphemy, that it is being constantly 
crucified by the Soul. Secondly, the Body refers back to the allusion 
made by the Soul in I. 7. The Soul had complained of being hung 
up at the cross-roads in chains, like a criminal — the Body complains 
that, like a suicide, it may be buried at the cross-roads with a stake 
through its heart. The Body is ‘impaled’ by the Soul because the 
Soul makes suicide a possibility, hitherto unrealizable, in the Body’s 
existence. The Soul creates the precipice on the constant brink of 
which the Body is poised, pale and trembling. But if we think of 
poor old Gloucester on Dover Cliff we may well ask, what does 
the Body want? Is it not better to be pale at the top of the cliff than 
to be crawling about contentedly at the bottom? This brings us 
to the third image, for when we look at the older meaning of 
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mpale’, to fence in, we see that it is the latter position that the 
‘ody envisages for itself. The Soul is a high, virtually un- 
urmountable object which rises up before the Body, barring the 
jay to further horizontal progress, so that ‘mine own precipice I 
0° would suggest to Marvell’s contemporaries this sort of motion: 
| —] J as well as this: “] “] 7]. Because we are post-seventeenth 
entury we see one image before the other. Because Marvell is 
yhat he is when he is, he can make the duplicity of the image the 
eystone of the poem. The fourth and final implication of ‘impale’ 
3 heraldic: the Body does not want to share the same escutcheon 
mn equal terms with the Soul [cf. NED, s.v. impale 1, 3 (a), (b), 
| (a), (b)]. 

The next couplet is more than simply an allusion to ‘life’s fitful 
ever’. “Needless Frame’ carries a variety of implications: (1) The 
ody does not need the warmth and movement which the Soul 
an give, for the illogical reason that a fever could do the job just 
s well (which leaves the Body deliberately vague on the subject of 
vhether warmth and movement are worth having at all). (2) The 
30dy does not need warmth and movement at all, it would rather 
e a vegetable. (3) The Body does not need the Frame which the 
oul gives it—in other words the Body without the Soul would 
ye inert matter, and the Body would be prepared to accept that 
tate, would prefer not to have form and organic structure, if that 
nvolved the trouble of having a Soul. In this latter meaning the 
3ody clearly rejects the Soul as the Form of the Body, but accepts 
he doctrine itself—i.e. the Body is prepared to accept the 
onsequences of its rejection (this theme recurs in Il. 41-4). 

The chief significance of Il, 17-20 is the play on the activity and 
assivity of Soul and Body in their mutual relationship. ‘Made 
ne live . . . Jet me die’ is reinforced by the play on the meanings of 
possest’— i.e. ‘since it was possessed by this evil spirit’ or ‘since it 
ained possession of this ailing spirit’. “Since’ itself contains the 
neanings of ‘from the time when’ and ‘because’. 

The second speech of the Soul brings out more strongly than its 
irst the selfishness of its standpoint. Like the Body, the Soul, 
peaking for itself, is obsessed by the death-wish, but whereas the 
3ody’s desire for death springs from a callous indifference, the 
‘oul’s preoccupation with death is simply selfish. But the 
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ambiguities of the Soul’s line of argument express an underlying 
realization that the Body is the Soul’s fulfilment. 

The Body has protested against demonic possession, so the Soul 
protests against being bound within a magic circle. The Soul is 
starved and wasted away within the circle, not of the Body, but of 
the Body’s Grief (yet the Body, according to its own line of argument, 
would never know grief but for the Soul). In 1. 23 ‘it? may be the 
Body or Grief, and 1. 24 may mean ‘I feel the pain that cannot feel 
the pain, i.e. because it is not my pain’ or ‘I feel the pain, though 
without the Body I cannot fee/ anything at all’. 

The conclusion of the Soul’s argument is more than simply a 
paradoxical play on the selfishness of its death-wish. The overtone 
of ‘gain’ in 1. 29 makes us look beyond the terms of the Soul’s line 
of argument. The Soul is not merely about to enter harbour, it has 
gained the gates of paradise. Without the Grief and Care occasioned 
by its association with the Body, the Soul could not be said to have 
gained or deserved to enter upon its rest and reward. 

In its final speech the Body’s indifference becomes increasingly 
marked. Hope is as bad as Fear, one is a Cramp, the other a Palsie, 
Love and Hatred are Pestilence and Ulcer, Joy and Sorrow are 
both forms of Madness. 

LI. 39-40 may mean “Knowledge, a gift of the Soul, forces me to 
know Hope, Fear, Love, Hate etc. nor does Memory allow me to 
forget them’. But the very looseness of the syntax, and the peculiarity 
of the punctuation, permit of the interpretation ‘the particulat 
kind of knowledge mentioned above, i.e. the Knowledge of good 
and evil, is the specific knowledge from which I must proceed te 
the act of knowing in general, and Memory only looks backward. 
not forward’— implying, firstly that knowing in itself is not bad. 
only the fact that it must be attained through a specific and 
unpleasant kind of knowledge, and secondly, that the only trouble 
with memory is its limitations. 

‘Wit’ in |. 41 implies a combination of ‘know-how’, ‘intellect’, anc 
‘sardonic humour’. In ‘to build me up for Sin so fit’, the paradox i: 
not quite so obvious as it seems; it is the combination of ‘to mak¢ 
out of my inert matter a form particularly adapted to sin’ with ‘tc 
give me strength and to edify me, who am so prone to sin’ tha 
provides the essential irony (cf. NED. s.v. build 4, 5). 
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The final couplet is a textual, as well as a syntactical crux. It may 
be taken either as the conclusion of the Body’s argument, or as the 
inal comment of Marvell himself on the Dialogue as a whole. 
Either the Body is saying ‘by building me up the Soul is like those 
master-builders who interfere with the green trees by trimming and 
shopping them to make buildings’, or else Marvell is saying ‘by 
quarrelling like this the two creative forces, Soul and Body, are 
violating and disturbing our natural unity and tranquillity — why 
san’t we be left alone to vegetate like trees in the forest?’ 

Lest such free renderings should seem to be saying more than this 
couplet contains, it may be as well to indicate a few potential 
significances in the vocabulary. ‘Architect’, besides ‘master-builder’, 
implies ‘one who frames a complex structure . . . the Creator 
himself . . . a builder up’ (cf. NED s.v. architect, 2, 3) —‘builder up’ 
sends us back to 1. 42. As ‘Architect’ conveys the idea of ‘the 
Creator’, so the plural adds an agnostic tinge. But ‘architect’ as 
‘shaping force’ may simply relate to the matter and form controversy 
which underlies the whole poem — the architects are squabbling 
because, though the Soul claims to be the form of the Body, the 
Body claims to possess its own form. 

The primary association of ‘square’ is of course to shape by 
reduction to straight lines and right angles, and that sends us straight 
back to Il. 13-14 and the “J “J “J or =f —! —J imagery. ‘Square’ 
also implies ‘to balance or harmonize’ and its direct opposite, ‘to 
quarrel’ (cf. NED s.v. square 1, 5, 8). Similarly, “hew’ also has 
contradictory meanings: ‘to chop, hack, gash’ and ‘to shape, smooth, 
trim’ (cf. NED s.v. hew 2, 3). The effect of such a choice of 
vocabulary is to suggest at the same time conflict and destruction 
together with harmony and construction. 

The first general impression of the poem as a whole is of the 
badness of the individual arguments of the Soul and Body. Not 
mnly do they each argue badly, but through the underlying 
ambiguities of their statements they each give their own case away 
‘0 the other side. We are repelled by the selfishness of the Soul and 
he nihilistic indifference of the Body, and yet subconsciously, so 
0 say, Body and Soul show an awareness of each other’s standpoint, 
ind so lead us, the readers, to make the necessary synthesis. The 
srimary effect of the poem is to lead us not only to an awareness of 
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the necessity of the interdependence of the two, but also to ar 
awareness of the essential mystery of their relationship. 

But the ambiguity of the poem is such that the synthesis is left 
for the reader himself to make — that is, if the reader wants to make 
it. The very difficulty of deciding whether the last couplet is the 
viewpoint of the Body or of Marvell, underlines the similarity 
between the indifference of the Body and of Marvell. Marvell car 
present the age-old philosophical problem of the nature of Soul anc 
Body with all the acute concreteness of which the seventeenth 
century Metaphysicals are capable. The conflict is so poised that we 
do not think of taking sides between Body and Soul: either we make 
the synthesis for ourselves, or else we are left with the alternative 
of adopting the blankest indifference to the whole affair. Considerec 
individually, the arguments of Soul and Body are selfish, irresponsible 
and negative. Philosophical wrangling is merely a disturbance of @ 
self-sufficient natural order, so why not let well alone? The greer 
trees were in the forest before the Architect —— why can’t we be 
content to subsist in tranquillity like the rest of nature? Let us try 
to disregard the irritating tension of Soul and Body, and try tc 
live in contented self-harmony like vegetables. Such is the choice 
Marvell is leaving us to take. And his very presentment of the 
situation as a take-it-or-leave-it affair is a proof of his owr 
indifference. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to try to draw some general corollarie: 
from our analysis of a particular poem. A Dialogue seems to me t« 
provide as valid a basis as any for some comment on Marvell’ 
position in literature. 

Marvell was the poet of a decadence, who managed most brillianth 
in a small group of poems to make an artistic unity out of tha 
decadence. His literary achievement lay in his exploiting to the 
full the syntactical and etymological potentialities of a languag 
that was still in a rich and plastic phase of its development. It i 
significant that Eliot’s essay on Marvell seeks to elucidate th 
‘literary rather than personal’ quality of his work. But when Elio 
goes on to approximate literary quality with ‘quality of a civilization 
of a traditional habit of life’, we are forced to hark back to ou 
misgivings about the evidence for Marvell’s beliefs represented i 
A Dialogue, since to speak of a traditional habit of life is to imph 
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that the habit is worth handing on. If our previous analysis holds 
good, A Dialogue represents the most acute apprehension of a 
sane philosophical attitude, together with a ruthless and cynical 
rejection of the practicability of any philosophical approach to the 
problems of existence (assuming, that is, that we deny the title of 
‘philosophical’ to a standpoint of deliberate indifferentism). The 
toughness of Marvell’s ‘wit’ cannot be explained solely in terms of 
social poise and urbanity. I am well aware that to say that Marvell’s 
toughness of wit is cynicism, is to lay myself open to Eliot’s charge 
of being ‘tender-minded’. If to be tender-minded involves choosing 
to accept one’s human nature, with all its torments, rather than 
wishing to be as happy as a green tree in a forest, then I must 
confess to tendermindedness. Marvell’s cynicism is both callous and 
vicious; and sooner or later cynicism, like any other false attitude 
to life, has as devastating an effect on a poet’s achievement as an 
addiction to gin or opium — the verse rhythms alone of Flecknoe 
and the Instructions to a Painter testify to its deadening effect. 
Marvell looks forward to Oldham and Rochester every bit as much 
as he looks back to the Metaphysicals. Eliot puts Marvell before 
the deluge, as it were, of the English tradition; the purpose of the 
present essay has been to suggest that A Dialogue marks the very 
watershed of the deluge itself. 

Cynicism does not preclude, but is rather accompanied by, 
sentimentality. To want to be a green tree is not, after all, such a 
very far cry from wanting to be a Cloud or the West Wind. The 
admiration of Tennyson for Marvell (The Lotos Eaters is a perfectly 
excusable interpretation of The Garden), and the fact that Marvell 
is included in the Golden Treasury and Donne is not, are significant 
indications of the side of the line to which the nineteenth century 
thought Marvell belonged. ‘In Marvell . . .’ says Palgrave, ‘we find 
the first noble attempts at pure description of nature, destined in 
our own ages to be continued and equalled’, and he refers to 
Marvell’s Garden as ‘these truly wonderful verses, which, like 
Lycidas, may be regarded as a test of any reader’s insight into the 
most poetical aspects of Poetry . . . in imaginative intensity Marvell 
and Shelley are closely related.’ . 

We would not be as tender-minded as that. 
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Christian Faith To-day by Stephen Neill. Pp. 272 (Pelican Books) 25. 6d. 
Tuis book is a fine presentation of the Christian Faith to modern man. 
It is a work of commendation rather than of proof, for the author realizes 
that the persuasiveness of the Christian kerygma at the human level can 
only be cumulative. With a clarity that comes only with mature reflexion, 
he unfolds his argument, starting with man and exposing the complexities 
that arise and multiply as human experience passes through the challenge 
of the world of nature to the inescapable challenge of the moral and, 
ultimately, of the religious order. It is here that we encounter revelation, 
or at least the claim of revelation. The idea of revelation, so unpalatable 
to modern man when it appears, as it usually does, in a religious context, 
is introduced through the testimony of a scientist: ‘Professor Coulson 
writes: “Truth is a relationship between ourselves and some reality... 
that suggests to me that truth, whether scientific or otherwise, has about 
it this quality of revelation or encounter, in which something is given”’.’ 
Coulson, in the passage quoted, cites Sir Lawrence Bragg who describes 
the discovery of a sought clue as ‘a blinding flash of revelation; it comes 
as something new, more simple and at the same time more aesthetically 
satisfying than anything one could have created in one’s own mind. This 
conviction is of something revealed and not something imagined’ (p. 48). 
If the mystical element gets in at the scientific level, is it likely to become 
a cipher when we come on to those deeper questions man asks, which 
bear formally on the mystical and religious? Dr Neill then considers the 
other scandal in prophetic revelation, its limitation to a single people. 
Here again he can present the relevant analogy from human life and 
history. Strange as it may seem, the greater part of our intellectual income 
is off capital amassed in a corner of the world ‘hardly larger than an 
English county . . . in the 150 years which elapsed between the 
production of the early plays of Aeschylus and the death of Aristotle’ 
(p. 54). Notwithstanding the equipment of the mind as such to discover 
truth, it seems that the great discoveries are made here and there once 
and for all, and for the benefit of all. In pointing to these facts, revelation 
in science and the exiguous localism of the more daring and far-reaching 
adventures of the human spirit, Dr Neill exhibits the qualities of the good 
apologist: who can turn the incredulous surprise which the claim of 
religious revelation at first provokes into surprise at certain things in our 
own life which we had not hitherto wondered at. The light thus thrown 
back on our own existence is the beginning of the impact of revelation 
itself and is exactly the concern of Apologetics at its best. Our Lord, we 
remember, generally met his questioners with a question. 
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But the revelation made to Israel was historical not only in the sense 
that it happened in history, so that no educated modern can deny his 
indebtedness for almost all his moral assumptions to the obscure and 
despised people of Israel. History was not only the medium of revelation 
but its matter. ‘History is seen as a succession of the acts of God’ (p. 56). 
And here we are on the main track of revelation. Beyond the individual 
intuition of the world above time and space, we have this world of time 
and space presented as the theatre of God’s action which culminates in 
his supreme act of raising Christ from the dead. Here again, the Penguin 
reader has put at his disposal the best fruits of modern biblical theology. 

The central chapter, ‘Jesus’, is admirable. The figure of our Lord is 
discerned in the gospels in all its simplicity, majesty and power, after the 
best tradition of Anglican exegesis. I give as one instance what the author 
has to say about our Lord’s poetry. ‘By what standards do. we judge 
words like these (‘“‘consider the lilies of the field”, etc.)? No one has ever 
succeeded in defining the nature of poetry: yet it would perhaps be 
widely agreed that great poetry is found only where there is a combination 
of acute observation, deep feeling, and appropriate and memorable 
expression. Does this one specimen of the poetry of Jesus come short, 
under any one of the terms of this definition?’ (p. 99). 

The chapter on “Christ the Reconciler’ offers much, and yet disappoints 
somewhat. There is a penetrating analysis of justice and forgiveness as 
factors in human relations. Justice is the expression in the moral order — 
having its maximum force in that order — of the compensatory dynamic 
whereby life preserves itself. Forgiveness goes beyond this, and ‘feels 
like death’ in consequence (p. 151). Here surely is a deep hint at the 
meaning of Calvary. Yet one ends the chapter dissatisfied — as, be it 
said in fairness, one concludes almost every exposition of the Redemption. 
Moral reality, as opposed to legalistic theory, must be appealed to, yet 
it is easy to get bogged down in this approach and to make the Incarnation 
and Cross a pretext for anthropomorphising God’s relations with us. 
We blur in consequence the reality of the Incarnation, the divine way of 
bringing God near to us or, more properly, us near to God, which is 
beyond anthropomorphic language. Briefly, Dr Neill’s argument is this: 
forgiveness involves death, is death (both in him who forgives and in 
him who receives forgiveness). But God cannot die. Therefore the only 
way he could forgive us was by taking on human nature in which he could 
die (p. 158). Has this not a slightly Patripassian flavour? There is, I think, 
a tendency in this direction in many accounts of the Redemption that 
try to get free of the ‘legalism’ of the classical theories. The undoubted 
truth that God ‘suffered’ needs to be balanced with the Trinitarian relation 
between God the Father and God the Son. 

Chapter vii, entitled “The New Community’, brings us to the next con- 
sequence of Christ’s work in and for the world, the Church. And Dr Neill will 
have nothing of the liberal approach which would adhere to Christ without 
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the mediation of the Church. That is not the kind of adherence that Chris: 
demands — he who, when he saw that a clash with official Israel wa: 
unavoidable, formed and trained a new Israel in the twelve apostles (p. 173) 
Assuredly, says Dr Neill, there is much to repel the prospective believer, ir 
‘the Church’ as he sees it to-day. But the putting-off element has been there 
from the beginning and was, in a way, more of a stumbling-block in the 
beginning. The intelligent pagan had to bring his philosophy to the fee 
of a crucified jew. He had to find his salvation not merely in the sublime 
picture of life and of God that raised Christ far above the petty religior 
of those who had him executed, but in the execution itself. He was drawr 
on from the heights of moral and intellectual excellence which com. 
mended Christ’s doctrine to his best self, into the sordid particulars of < 
politico-religious murder. The man of to-day may admire the person anc 
doctrines of Christ: but he does not really adhere to Christ or responc 
to the work of reconciliation which God did in Christ, until he throws ir 
his lot with an institution having all the imperfections which institution: 
have, all those defects that inspire divine discontent in the sincere seeke 
after truth. Dr Neill enlarges on those defects: worldliness, worldh 
prudence, persecution and (for him the most off-putting) smallness, the 
unreal little world reflected in the church newspaper. There is, however 
one defect in ‘the Church’ as he understands it, which he does not lis 
in this context — the implication that it is not an institution but mani 
institutions. The omission is, in a way, logical: for this fact is not so much 
a defect in a society as the negation of its existence. In the followin; 
chapter, ‘the Christian World Community’, the fact is faced (p. 235), bu 
here the context is different: it is the lack of agreement among Christians 
regarded not so much as the failure to form one body as the failure t¢ 
give to the world a unanimous account of the Christian message. Thi 
lack of unanimity is, I think, exaggerated by Catholics, nor are the’ 
sufficiently if it all conscious that it is steadily diminishing through th 
magnificent work of the ecumenical movement. But it is not in this, th 
intellectual, sphere, that Christian disagreement is crucial: it is in th 
correlative failure to form a single society: it must be faced at precisel 
that point in the exposition of the Christian fact where a human societ 
and institution is seen to be implied. And if we face it there, a curious an 
disturbing thing happens. For we find that the kind of pressure on 
frustration of divine discontent, for which we brace ourselves when w 
confess that Christ without the Church is impossible, ceases to bite onu 
since it is no longer located specifically in a particular Christian bod 
to which we are committed. If the Church to which I belong is not th 
Church simpliciter, then its defects need not worry me —at least the 
cannot constitute for me the permanent Christian scandal, which mus 
be located in the tension between the individual and society. The scandé 
of the Church, and the scandal constituted by the fact of ‘the Churches 
work in opposite directions and cancel each other out. And as biblic< 
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and patristic scholarship, and the ecumenical movement move ever 
further away from the liberal dream and towards an objective picture of 
the Church as the New Testament writers saw it, the irony of this situation 
becomes increasingly painful. What appeared as a scandal, able to be 
embraced within the scandal of the Church, detaches itself from the latter 
scandal and appears as a simple contradiction. A tragic realization of this is 
expressed in the words of Archbishop Temple (I quote from memory): 
‘I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, but I regret that it does not to-day 
exist’, and in the “Study Guide’ to the Evanston Assembly: ‘It is impossible 
in the eyes of faith for the Body of Christ to suffer divisions. Yet the 
impossible has happened.’ There is surely a stern duty for the human 
mind, made as it is for truth, to consider very seriously any account of 
the Church that is free from this contradiction, and to resist the tempting 
offer which the existentialist currents in contemporary thought will make 
at this point — the idea of building the contradictory and the irrational 
into our lives and becoming wider, more human, in consequence. 
I fear that it will seem to Dr Neill only too characteristic of a Catholic 
reviewer to concentrate on the ecclesiological implications in a book 
whose interest is not ecclesiological but apologetic in the best sense. Yet 
the ecclesiological problem raised is destined, I am quite certain, to come 
ever more to the fore. Much work has to be done on the concepts of unity 
and infallibility. Perhaps the best ground of those who object to the 
latter is the feeling that it makes Christian belief consist essentially in the 
adherence to a set of oracularly guaranteed divine truths. Catholic 
apologists are not free of this impoverishment. In reality, says the objector, 
the stability of divine truth is given to shifting and uncertain man not by 
a miraculous, oracular irruption into the sphere of discursive intellect 
but by giving it to man to belong, in his totality which is wider than his 
intellect, to God’s church. Yet this very primacy of belonging over 
believing demands that the church be a single society: for only in such 
can the believer go beyond believing certain truths in common with 
other believers to the recognition of, and the being recognized by, those 
believers, in a social way, a common liturgy, a Koinonia. To regard this 
latter as pertaining to the bene esse not to the esse of the Church, is to 
fall into just that arid intellectualism to which a naive concept of 
infallibility lends colour. 
But to insist on the Church’s being visibly and unbreakably one — is 
“this not to leave out of account the eschatological nature of the Kingdom, 
to anticipate the Kingdom in a state too perfect for this world? Dr Neill 
implies this objection when he says: “The Church is by its very nature 
transitory and provisional. The kingdom of God was visibly manifest in 
Jesus Christ. It will be visibly manifest again in power, at the end of the 
ages, when God, by a new act now inconceivable to the minds of men, 
winds up all the processes of history and brings in the hidden consum, 
mation’ (pp. 237-8). Is the Church no more than this: an interim darkness- 
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pregnant with expectation, between two flashes of lightning? One recalls 
Agatha’s words in The Family Reunion: 

What is in your mind, Harry? 

I can guess about the past and what you mean about the future; 

But a present is missing, needed to connect them. : 

The Church’s minimal unbreakable unity as understood by Catholic 

theology is no more than such a present. It is a poor present, in which 
we are deprived of the cultural and spiritual resources of whole sections 
of Christian believers. And even with the reintegration of those sections 
it will be a pale shadow of that inconceivable community and intimacy 
which is to be. But in default of it, can there be any real link between 
Calvary and the final ‘consummatum est’? Our link with this consum- 
mation is described by St Paul in his great hymn of charity — caritas 
numquam excidit, ‘we shall never have done with charity’, as Mgr Knox 
superbly renders it. And where is this charity to be found on earth? 
Would St Paul, or any New Testament writer, or any Father, have any 
doubt that it is in a realized, and not merely a desired, Koinonia? 


DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


Du Protestantisme a l’Eglise by Louis Bouyer. Pp. xi + 250 (Editions 
du Cerf.) 


PERE BOUYER was brought up in and was subsequently a Minister of the 
reformed tradition in France. In the short preface to this book he writes 
that his progress from Protestantism to the Church was not a denial or 
turning away from the religion of his youth and his early ministry. But 
he found an irreconcilable opposition between Protestantism as an 
authentic movement of evangelical spiritual inspiration and Protestantism 
as an institution or a conglomeration of institutions, at enmity both with 
each other and with the Catholic Church. In the first half of this book 
he examines the positive principles of Protestantism as a valid spiritual 
movement; in the second half he seeks to understand the negative elements 
in the tradition, and to show how the positive elements can only find 
their complete realization in the Catholic tradition from which they 
originally came. 

Chapter ii is entitled Le salut gratuit. Pere Boyuer examines Luther’s 
essential idea of Gratia sola. Here is the core of the book and the central 
theme which continually re-appears in different forms. Pére Bouyer insists 
that Luther was merely rebelling against the contemporary teaching of 
Catholics, which had muddied, to the extent of incomprehensibility, the 
traditional teaching that salvation was a pure gift of God, a grace, which 
man could in no way win merely by his own efforts. Pére Bouyer expressly 
refuses to draw as witness here the more extreme Augustinian teaching, 
but insists, with quotations from the Council of Orange held in 529, that 
it is the Church’s own dogma. In case, he Says, extravagant theories of 
the development of doctrine should throw discredit on the authority of 
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this early Council, he also cites the Council of Trent. Pére Bouyer also 
introduces here some polemical remarks about contemporary optimistic 
theologians who, he implies, make light of the Church’s teaching in this 
respect. These remarks are a pity since they detract a little from his 
essential thesis, which he establishes so clearly and succinctly, that 
Luther’s idea of grace is essentially a Catholic idea. Pere Bouyer reminds 
us that Trent speaks not of a salvation which comes by faith and works, 
when works are looked on as something produced independently of grace. 
Grace is the one and only fount. 

Chapter ili is called La souveraineté de Dieu. This is a short chapter in 
which Pére Bouyer shows with quotations from Luther and Calvin that 
their idea of God’s supremacy was the traditional Catholic doctrine, he 
Suggests that the mysticism of Citeaux and of St John of the Cross is 
precisely what Calvin was himself seeking, and trying to express. To-day, 
he implies, there is the possibility of a communication here. 

Chapter iv is called Soli Deo Gloria. Pére Bouyer brings out in this 
chapter the Calvinist idea of the transcendental nature of God, and its 
expression in the complete bareness of their liturgy, the almost total 
lack of externals. He points out that some modern Calvinists who have 
tried to graft superficial Catholic externals onto this tradition, building 
decorated chapels —‘temples pimpants’, are precisely those who have 
lost the true Calvinist tradition (in essence a true Christian tradition) 
and are unable to grasp the Catholic tradition, which they try to express 
thus superficially. He compares this deformed Calvinist tradition with the 
modern Cistercian churches, where the odds and ends of sentimental 
devotion achieve a radical obliteration of the traditional Cistercian 
liturgy. Pére Bouyer shows how difficult it is for Calvinists to believe 
that Catholics have a real faith in God; the statues and externals of 
religion seem to indicate that Catholics have substituted some idolatrous 
magical religion for worship of the true God, a worship in spirit and in 
truth. Equally Catholics have difficulty in taking seriously the belief of 
Calvinists when their buildings show no external sign of reverence. Yet 
both traditions are valid. 

Chapter v is called Justification par la foi et religion personelle. Pere 
Bouyer finds in the Protestant tradition a valid Christian statement of 
the relationship between the individual soul and God; he calls to witness 
Luther’s statement of faith in his commentary on the second article of 
the creed. In this chapter Pére Bouyer, in summing up, makes a 
comparison between Calivinism and the Jesuit approach. They have 
not only an authoritarian idea in common; but the whole aim of the 
Exercises is to produce just such a complete personal and individual 
realization of Christian faith as that aimed at by Protestants. 

Chapter vi is entitled L’autorité souveraine des Saintes Ecritures. Again 
Pére Bouyer gives substantial assent to the Protestant views which are 
at one with those of the primitive Church; and he ends the chapter by 
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saying that far from necessarily expressing opposition to the Catholic: 
Church, the Protestant doctrine on scripture could be the most important: 
and worthwhile of all the ways and means of the eventual return of’ 
Protestants to the Church. 

Now we come to Les Elements negatifs. Sola gratia is perverted into » 
man’s inability to change from his life of sin. The supremacy of God is 
caricatured in a virtual annihilation of man, so that, in the Barthian 
view, the very existence of saints is an intolerable offence, an affront to 
the all holiness of God. Where do these negations come from? They are 
not, Pére Bouyer says, contained in the positive doctrines which are 
part of the integral Catholic tradition. His answer is that these negations 
originate from the teachings of individual Catholics in the later middle 
ages, from Occam and from the nominalists generally. Pére Bouyer says 
that Catholics and reformers alike were bound by these inadequate 
interpretations of Catholic tradition; he illustrates his theme with a 
description of the discussion between Luther and Erasmus, an event 
which typifies the book’s thesis. 

Erasmus wrote his De libero Arbitrio against Luther’s idea of justification. 
Luther replied to this with his De servo arbitrio. Neither, says Pére Bouyer, 
understood the traditional Catholic doctrine as, for instance, St Bernard 
had expressed it in his De gratia et libero arbitrio. Both were prisoners of 
the nominalist idea of God and of Grace. For Erasmus, man’s salvation 
came indeed through grace, but man was able to accept grace simply by 
his own free will itself unassisted by grace, essentially independent, 
resting on its own human powers. For Luther, grace saved man without 
touching him at all. Neither had understood the central Catholic tradition 
in which grace alone can give man the power to act positively and accept 
God’s help, where grace makes man neither a sort of free lance angel nor 
a sinner unchanged by his own salvation, but lifts him and purifies him, 
giving his will the power to act freely. To interpose an English reference, 
one might suggest that the Anglican tradition is dying of Erasmian 
humanism, whilst the Nonconformist tradition is dying of Lutheran 
desperation; in practice both, at their most active and positive points, 
are moving towards Catholic sacramentalism and the Catholic doctrine 
of grace. 

The remaining chapters draw out the effects of the battle between the 
positive and negative elements in the Protestant traditions and the way 
out of this battle, indicated by the fact that the Catholic Church alone 
gives scope for the full development of the positive principles of the 
Protestant tradition. Much of this is relatively familiar ground. While 
the Protestant will have been very happily surprised and the Catholic 
possibly shocked to read the first five chapters which contain such a 
large measure of approbation of Protestant tradition, these later chapters 
will be harder reading, but all the more convincing for what has gone 
before, for the Protestant, and easier on the Catholic. 
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Pére Bouyer ends by contrasting the small effort which is demanded 
f the Catholic in this situation, compared with the appalling sacrifices 
emanded of the Protestant who is required to leave his religious home 
nd to believe that all his teachers, living and dead, were in the wrong 
n this essential matter of the Church, although by no fault of their own. 
he Catholic has only to make that small act of imagination required of 
im in looking sympathetically on a returning brother, in realizing that 
10ugh his clothes and face, his speech and his posture, may look strange, 


st he is of the same blood, and brings back with him a number of family 


-aditions. JOHN M. TODD 


he Meaning of Holiness by Louis Lavelle. Pp. xv + 113 (Burns Oates) 
Os. 6d. 


[AVING read Dom Illtyd Trethowan’s interesting introduction, the 
cader may be a little uncertain of what to expect when he turns to the 
ook itself. Some, indeed, may be inclined to put it down half-way through 
1¢ first chapter so discouraging does it seem. We feel discouraged because 
he pursuit of holiness is made to appear so easy and, at the same time, so 
bscure — or, at any rate, that is the impression we get. But as we read 
urther it becomes clear that this really is a book worth reading. So many 
ooks on spirituality and holiness tend to repel simply because of the 
irectness of the appeal which is made to us personally. Lavelle, on the 
ther hand, gives us, as it were, a portrait of what holiness is — and the 
ortrait is undeniably attractive. 

For Lavelle the saint is a ‘whole’ man in the full sense of that word. 
We are apt to think of a saint as an exceptional being . . . apart from 
veryday life . . . But this is not true. Precisely because he lives in 
Ommunion with God, the saint is the one man who is in communion 
fith us.’ We must not expect the saint never to be angry, never at fault. 
‘or ‘holiness is . . . a passion’. And this passion is necessary in order to 
rovide the power which is at the roots of sanctity. The power to break 
rom ‘prejudice and habit’, from respectability, and from oneself. That 
atent power to become a saint is present in each one of us — we are all 
otential saints. We are all, in some measure, meant to become saints. 
hat fact is familiar enough. What matters more to us is the answer to 
he question, how? ‘The mark of the saint’, says Lavelle, ‘is that he always 
ves at the limit of his powers’, the powers which teach us to be indifferent 
9 worldly success and to anything else which may distract us from the 
ursuit of holiness. And what are these powers of ours? They are summed 
p in the one word, love. Love and a certain amount of courage which 
omes from trust which comes from love. And what is it to live always 
t the limit of our powers? It consists in an ‘absolute sincerity on our 
art, making all our actions correspond exactly with our thought and 
seling, that is, with the deepest and most intimate part of our soul’. 

‘With us ordinary folk there is always a division between what is 
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exterior and what is interior, between truth and opinion, what we wis] 
and what we are able to do.’ The essence of holiness is that in it thi 
difference disappears. With the saint what he wishes is what he is able t 
do. ‘The mark of the saint is that he has achieved unity within himself. 
For him those things which seem to the rest of us to be sacrifices are th 
things he wants to do. He is never conscious of making any sacrific 
because he is motivated by love and so there is no sacrifice. Everythin; 
is for God because he loves him. 

So far we have only been concerned with the opening chapter whicl 
is called ‘On Holiness’. Lavelle concludes this chapter by stressing th 
value which the saints have for us both as models, in their lives on earth 
and as real friends and supports, in the Communion of the Saints. The rest 0 
the book is devoted to a brief study of the teachings of four saints, St Franci 
of Assisi, St John of the Cross, St Teresa of Avila, St Francis of Sales 
and a reconciliation between their very varied types of sanctity and th 
analysis of holiness contained in the first chapter of this book. In thes 
four saints we have, perhaps, as varied a selection as it is possible t 
find. There is the Franciscan ideal of going to God through and by mean 
of all his creation; the apparent opposite in St John of the Cross wit 
his ideal of leaving aside all material things in order to aim directly a 
God himself; and St Teresa’s union of the so-called contemplative an 
active lives as shown by her own personal example ; finally, there is S 
Francis of Sales, whose spirituality consists in the union of love and will 
For him it is from love that the will derives its strength and provided tha 
all we do is motivated by love it matters little what it is. All things wil 
bring us to God with that motive as their inspiration and driving power 

This is a most stimulating book and one which is well worth the effor 
required by much of the first chapter. For some readers it may be advisabl 
to read first of all the whole book straight through and then to re-rea 
the opening chapter, the treatise on holiness in general. Much in it tha 
may have been obscure at first will then be found to have become cleare1 

Dom Illtyd Trethowan’s Introduction is necessary and it does, in | 
great measure, help to elucidate much that is rather obscure in the firs 
chapter. The few criticisms of the book which occurred to the presen 
reviewer have been satisfactorily dealt with in it and it would be pointles 
to reproduce them here. Apart from this, it is worth reading for it 
explanation of Lavelle’s philosophical doctrines which are described in ; 
clear and fascinating way. If this is the first of Lavelle’s works to b 
translated into English let us hope that it will not be the last. 


DOM RAPHAEL APPLEBY 


Being and Becoming. An Essay towards a Catholic metaphysic b 
D. J. B. Hawkins. Pp. 176 (Sheed and Ward) Ios. 6d. : 


A NEw book by Dr Hawkins is always a great event for Catholics who ar 
interested in philosophy; Being and Becoming will be read also by man 
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yho are not Catholics, for Dr Hawkins has an established reputation as a 
‘homist who writes in English, not in a sort of Anglo-Latin, and who is 
yell aware of the difficulties which Thomism has to face in the present 
tate of philosophy. The principles of thought which were employed in 
xr Hawkins’s The Essentials of Theism are now examined in a short 
featise on general metaphysics. 

The first two chapters sketch the historical background in an altogether 
dmirable way. Dr Hawkins’s criticisms of Hume and Kant will be 
pplauded, I think, by all Christian philosophers: his insistence that 
ssence is nothing apart from existence and his emphasis on ‘the irreducible 
haracter of individuality or thisness’ (in agreement so far with Duns 
cotus) ought to be equally acceptable. What seems to me most obviously 
pen to question is his restatement of the Thomist distinction between 
ssence and existence as a distinction between being and ‘quiddity’, the 
utter being considered ‘not only as a principle of the limitation of being 
ut a positive principle of individuality’. The difficulties of this account 
ave been discussed by Dom Mark Pontifex in The Tablet. Here I propose 
9 concentrate upon another distinction which appears in this connexion 
nd which underlies Dr Hawkins’s whole essay, that between the logical 
rder and the real. 

On p. 47 Dr Hawkins refers to the ‘ordinary and undefinable meaning’ 
f the term existence, as opposed to its ‘logical significance of having a 
ounterpart in fact’. For ‘to affirm that cats exist is to affirm that our 
istinctive description of a cat has real instances corresponding with it... 
Ve might then be tempted to transfer this analysis from the logical to 
he real order and to say that real things consist of essences possessing 
xistence.” Our description of a cat (unlike a real cat) is a collection of 
niversal concepts, and when we attribute existence to it we are operating 
vith ‘the bare notion of existence which applies indifferently to everything 
hat exists’. Existence is a logical but not a real predicate. “The point at 
thich we have now arrived’, Dr Hawkins remarks later, ‘is that, in 
enetrating through the logical to the real order, we have to think not 
f an essence possessing existence but rather of existence taking shape in 
n essence’ (p. 52). And again: ‘Logically we can distinguish the bare 
act of existence from the forms of being which are summed up under 
1e name of essence: when we think of what being really is, we cannot 
istinguish it from the forms which it takes and which are themselves 
eing. Being covers all that is positive in everything’ (p. 54). SF 

The conclusion expressed by the final sentence is surely inevitable. 
ut what it should lead us to realize, it seems to me, is that our use of the 
ords ‘being’ and ‘existence’ points beyond the objects which are said 
) exist to their common source. For as this object and that they are 
mply diverse; and ‘being’ cannot refer to their common elements, 
recisely because it refers to them in their totality and diversity ; yet it 
yust refer to them as having something in common, and it seems to 
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follow that it refers to them in their dependence on the First Caus 
(not simply to their dependence but to them as dependent). Dr Hawkin 
as the result, apparently, of ‘penetrating’ through the ‘logical concept C 
bare existence’, asserts an ‘ontological notion of being’, an “open notic 
expanding into and including all the modes of being’; to explain tk 
differences between finite things he appeals to individuality, whicl 
although a principle of limitation (quiddity’), ‘possesses a positivity « 
its own on a level different from the being which individuals various! 
participate’ (p. 57). This seems to make being, in so far as it retains unit 
at all in this account, a common element, and I cannot therefore accej 
it. The common reference of ‘being’ seems to have evaporated; we ai 
left with the special sort of positivity attributed to individuality and 
mysterious somewhat ‘which individuals variously participate’. An 
Dr Hawkins concludes the discussion by twice repeating that © 
distinction between the logical and the real order’ is necessary if we a 
to reach the right conclusions. How the distinction has led him to h 
conclusions I am unable to say, but the importance which he attaches 1 
it suggests that it may be useful to examine it. He adds only that it resul 
from our way of knowing the external world. ‘In knowing things oth 
than ourselves we must first be affected by them and then provide th 
matter of our conceptual assimilation with a factual reference’ (p. 58). 

To my mind there ought not to be any question about tt 
correspondence of our concepts with the facts except in a special contex 
If I say “The Loch Ness monster exists’, I may mean that a creature of 
certain description is, in my view, sufficiently attested. If I am wrong, 
have jumped to a conclusion unwarranted by my information; if I a: 
right, I have made a proper inference from my information. My concey 
of the monster is in either case just what I remember of the informatio; 
it corresponds therefore with certain facts. If I had been attacked by tl 
monster, my concept of it would correspond with that fact, and the 
could hardly be a question of jumping to false conclusions (or making 
mistake). Even when I do make a mistake it is not my concept which 
faulty but the rash assumption which I base on it. It seems that only n 
‘make-believe’ concepts (as of a centaur) fail to correspond with tl 
facts, but they are not meant so to correspond. My descriptions | 
things consist of abstract terms, but I do not suppose that things themselv 
are mere assemblages of common properties; and my concepts, so f 
as they go, correspond with the facts in this respect also, because thin 
do possess common properties. Why, then, should we have to begin in 
‘logical order’ and ‘penetrate through’ it to the real order when y 
envisage ‘existence’? If we suppose that it is a predicate like other predicat 
(which presuppose existence) we are just making a mistake, failing | 
observe what the word means (it must apply to everything, and we cann 
get out of it by talking about ‘possibles’; what does not exist cann 
be a subject for discussion). 
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Later passages in Dr Hawkins’s book show that the issue is a serious 
mne. In discussing Scotus’s ‘formal distinction’ Dr Hawkins writes: ‘dare 
ve introduce into reality itself distinctions exactly corresponding with the 
artial aspects gradually revealed to our tentative and imperfect thinking?” 
p- 63). The reply would seem to be that unless we do so we shall be 
orced to the suicidal conclusion that our knowledge is vitiated at the 
source. Dr Hawkins argues that we should seem ‘condemned to follow 
nfinite regresses in the analysis of reality itself’, for ‘we could scarcely 
wvoid acknowledging the distinguishable parts of the continuum; and 
we should be faced with an infinity of relations’. The only real difficulty 
lere, so far as I can see, is a difficulty about the mathematical infinite, 
ind I take this to be a convenient fiction. Anyhow in ordinary life the 
daris of a continuum, however often divided, remain finite in number. 

Let us look at this again. If we examine a concrete unity and we cannot 
1elp seeing it under diverse aspects (we may make mistakes, but we need 
10t if we stick to experience), then there must be diverse aspects of it. And 
why not? If we cannot help seeing what is in fact not there, we might as 
well pack up. (We may not at first realize that the aspects all belong to 
he same concrete unity, but that is not to the point.) What Dr Hawkins 
s defending is the Thomist logical distinction which has only a foundation 
n the facts. In the case which we have already met, the distinction between 
sssence and existence in the logical order (which I should call simply a 
mistake) has its foundation, according to Dr Hawkins, in the ontological 
listinction between being and ‘quiddity’. He calls this ‘a legitimate 
listinction of aspects’ because ‘fact reveals itself therein as destined to 
mind’ (p. 64); this seems to suggest that the mind is creative of reality. 
His other example concerns relations. They are not really distinct from 
the terms which they relate, Dr Hawkins concludes, but ‘they are logically 
distinct aspects of things in their togetherness’ (p. 72). But surely when 
we say that one thing is in a relation of equality with another, we mean 
that we should read off the same figure from the tape if we applied it 
fo each of them in the same way, that they are similar ontologically. 

Similarity is one of the many subjects on which Dr Hawkins touches 
Iluminatingly in his later chapters, which I must be content to mention 
very briefly. ‘Similarity is intrinsically an ultimate to be understood on 
ts own account although with relation to identity and diversity’ (p. 80). 
[ am disposed to think the ‘problem of universals’ is to be settled along 
those lines. The famous ‘analogy of proper proportionality’ is subjected 
10 very pertinent criticism (p. 83). In the discussion of change it is pointed 
ut most usefully that ‘the distinction between activity and passivity (in 
sreatures) is not as clear-cut as Aristotle would have liked to make it’ 
p- 103). The chapters on substance, value and causality, with which the 
900k ends, are a contribution to. contemporary debate of obvious 
mportance and distinction, although Dr Hawkins’s separation of general 
netaphysics from natural theology leaves matters, to my mind, in mid-air, 
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and I do not follow the argument for seeking the identity of substance 
‘on the level of potentiality’ (p. 113). ‘It cannot consist’, Dr Hawkin 
comments, ‘in a fully determinate part of what it is at any moment, fo 
then it would not be one thing but two, an unchanging thing i 
combination with a changing thing.’ But why should it not be an actua 
factor in a thing which enters into combination from time to time witl 
other actual factors? DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


The Passion of Our Lord Jesus Christ by Dr Pierre Barbet, translates 
from the French by the Earl of Wicklow. Pp. 178 + 12 plates (Burn: 
Oates for Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin) 16s. 

The Holy Face by Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, v.c. Pp. 3 + I 
(Mission for the Relief of Suffering) 6d. 

Last year saw the publication in this country of two works on the Hoh 
Shroud of Turin, each in its own way of some importance. Since the deatl 
in 1944 of Dr Paul Vignon, Dr Barbet has been a leading exponent it 
France of the case for the Holy Shroud, and an English translation of hi: 
La Passion de N. S. Jésus-Christ selon le Chirurgien is doubly welcome 
in view both of the content of the book itself, and of the absence o 
works in English that are at once up-to-date and reliable. Not that thi 
book entirely fills the gap: it is written not so much to establish th 
authenticity of the Shroud — that has been dealt with elsewhere, thougl 
Dr Barbet naturally gives an outline of the case — as to find out wha 
it has to tell us about the passion and death of our Lord. Even so, it ma) 
well serve as an introduction to the study of the whole question of th 
Holy Shroud. (A word of caution: where Dr Barbet is giving the result 
of his own work, his conclusions merit very careful consideration, bu 
in his brief historical summary he has incorporated some of the error 
of earlier writers.) Dr Bartet’s work will be discussed in a later issue o 
this REVIEW; the fact that the rest of this notice will be a catalogue o 
complaints against those responsible for the English edition should dete 
no one from reading a valuable and worth while book. But it must bi 
admitted that Dr Barbet has been ill served by translator and publishe 
alike. Awkward translations of idiomatic phrases, the retention of th 
French convention for the transliteration of Greek texts, the frequen 
appearance of proper names in French dress (e.g. ‘La Michna’ for ‘Th 
Mishnah’ on p. 137), will cause no more than annoyance; but there ar 
some downright mistranslations that may well mislead the reader. Thus 
on p. 137, 1, 30, ‘our Lord’ represents /e, i.e. le mort; the second paragrapl 
on p. 147 should begin: ‘It is already rather hard to imagine this litth 
handkerchief, rolled up apart in a corner and attracting attention. Besides 
why should the meaning of its name (i.e. sudarium, whence suaire, etc. 
have changed in Ecclesiastical Latin and in all the Romance language 
till it came exclusively to mean “a winding sheet” (UN linceul)? Ot 
p. 166, I, 22, vétements de dessus have become ‘lower garments’; whil 
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ind’ for ‘bend’ on p- 107, 1. 26 (plier) is presumably a printer’s error. 
he illustrations are not of the best quality, and there are references on 
p. 92 and 131 to illustrations that do not appear in the English edition 
Figs 20 and 17 respectively in the French edition). May we hope that in 
iture editions all these — and many other — faults in translation and 
roduction will be rectified? 


Captain Cheshire’s bus, with its reconstruction of the Sepulchre, is 
lready becoming deservedly well known: his booklet, also part of his 
imely campaign to spread knowledge of, and devotion to, the Holy 
hroud, can be warmly recommended as a fair and objective statement 
f the known facts about the Shroud. Its illustrations are the best that 
ave yet appeared in any English publication on the subject, and it is to 
¢ hoped that it will enjoy, as it deserves, the widest possible circulation. 


DOM BENEDICT SANKEY 


ted Star versus the Cross by Francis Dufay, M.£.p. and Douglas Hyde. 
'p- 143 (Paternoster Publications) 6s. 
Jalvary in China by Robert Greene, M.M. Pp. 206 (Burns Oates) 16s. 

It will be a pity if the rather swaggering title of the first book puts off 
he serious reader. It is based on a study by 150 missionaries, expelled 
rom China under the Communist regime, of the methods used to destroy 
he Church there, of the doctrinal bases and technique of this work, and 
f the conclusions to be drawn about the relation of the Church to 
sommunism. The book has been welded into a whole by Douglas Hyde, 
yorking in collaboration with Father Francis Dufay, representative of 
he missionaries. 

The book is a remarkable combination of stark realism and doctrine. 
“he concrete events of persecution and destruction both of the Church’s 
isible organization, and of the faith of its individual members, illustrate 
he theme. There is no bogus anti-communist propaganda, only the 
bjective description of Communist methods and doctrine. The description 
f brain washing and re-education applied to ordinary Chinese soldiers, 
eminds one both of a Jesuit novice’s retreat and of a Methodist revivalist 
neeting. And in making this comparison I intend a compliment. For 
mce, we have here a serious examination of Communism which is 
oncrete, intellectual, and charitable, whilst leading to a conclusion of 
he utmost seriousness. It is not a thoughtless use of the word which 
lescribes the brain-washing process as diabolical. 

Written by a group of missionaries, in the first place, to analyse their 
arious experiences and to offer help to others threatened in the same 
vay, this book has a relevance for every Christian. One conclusion is 
hat, in countries where the Communists are in the active process of 
rying to win over the whole population, Catholics must never engage 
a group ‘talks’ with Communists. Private individual talks are allowable, 
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but even these only in the case of Christians thoroughly educated in thei 
own faith, with a complete knowledge of Marxism, and determined t 
resist without compromise. The authors do not draw out quite fully th 
theoretical justification behind this conclusion, pointing merely to th 
plain fact that whenever ‘talks’ are accepted, the Communists are intereste: 
in one thing, and one thing only: to discredit the Catholics, first on som 
ground other than that of religious beliefs, as a stage on the way toward 
a destruction of faith. But there is a strong theoretical justification behin 
this refusal. It is the basic fact that communication is only possible wher 
terms of reference are agreed. Communists never use language, in relation 
with Christians, except as counters in a battle. In this situation word 
have no essential meaning for the Communists who are set simply on th 
immediate aim of winning some apparent victory over the Catholic, an 
they are practically bound to succeed, having no concern for truth o 
meaning. 

The positive conclusions of this book are equally important. They hay 
only to be slightly transposed to be directly relevant in Europe to-day 
There is no reason whatever why communism should not succeed i 
Europe; it alone offers an explanation of life and a programme to me: 
deprived of any other religious faith. The emphasis on poverty migh 
seem irrelevant in the welfare state; I doubt it. Here follow some of thes 
conclusions: 

‘An indispensable complement of prayer is penance. For the priest i 
consists especially in voluntarily accepting a life of greater poverty; i 
his way of living, in food, clothing and lodging, he should do everythin 
that is possible — and anything is possible when one is truly determine 
— to bring all this into line with the standards of the people among: 
whom he lives’ (p. 121). 

‘It is much better to break off ties and habits that are older than w 
are, rather than wait until we are driven by force to do it, to th 
accompaniment of the jeers and the contempt of everyone. We shoul 
not, even in appearance, give any ground for calumny. The China mission 
are economically ruined. One cannot be so sure that it is a matter fe 
great regret. Repeated experience has shown that better apostolic work | 
done by those who live the life of the people, in the strictest poverty, an 
are accepted as being one with them’ (123). 

‘Wherever our people’s religion is too formal, superficial or purel 
ritualistic it should be made a living thing’ (125). 

Speaking of the need in some places to make practical preparations fe 
the complete submergence of the Church: 

‘It would be good if outstandingly influential and dependable priest 
started living the ordinary life of the people. They would require a speciz 
and very thorough dogmatic and spiritual training, and to be instructe 
especially in the nature of the Church, the meaning and value 
persecution and suffering’ (p. 126). 
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*“Think out your action and act out your thinking!” is the slogan of 
-ommunist education. It would appear that we too should stress the 
wctive side of Christian education. Too often our catechetical instruction 
ceeps to the absolute principles without taking into consideration the 
cs. situation and the living conditions of those under instruction’ 
p- 130). 

*, . . the need of a deep doctrinal formation. All too often we see a 
ack of such formation in Christians who in other respects are people of 
wide culture. But even a better knowledge of the truths of our Faith 
will be of little effect unless and until we have a clear idea of their 
ndissoluble connexion with our daily life, of the bearing they have on all 
ur actions.’ 


The second book is a straight record by an American missionary priest 
of his own experiences, from the first rumblings of Communism in China 
© his own public trial and condemnation to death, commuted to 
Jeportation by the ‘all-merciful Mao’. He records the details of the 
gradual process of his degradation by the Communists, in mind and 
ody, including the actual breaking of his mind for a few moments. This 
s the sort of book which is liable to inspire the wrong sort of anti- 
communism, for its natural result is to inspire intense hatred and indeed 
ear. At a deeper level it provides a concrete confirmation of faith in the 
sxistence of evil from which man has to be saved, and inspires a pity 
Or men who succumb to evil, in this case surrendering their own free will, 
9ecoming dehumanized creatures, out of their minds, virtually mad with 
i hatred for other men. JOHN M. TODD 


Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry by Jacques Maritain. Pp. xxxii + 423 
The Harvill Press) 42s. 


WHEN the human mind conforms with a given reality in the sphere of 
cnowledge, though it does not know truth completely, it does know truth 
n part. This is so because in any true statement, in so far as it is true, 
he mind makes itself conformable with transcendental being, with 
yntological truth. But in the sphere of art, of work-making, the human 
nind does not strive to know, rather it produces; it produces a work, a 
hing which is contained in a genus. Hence this particular thing qua thing 
as for its primary requirement the need to be made as it should be made, 
yr according to the inner needs of the work in question. In other words, 
ts primary charge (in the scholastic order of artistic worth) is to be good, 
o be done well. 

Does this mean, then, that this product is not required to be beautiful? 
No, it should also be beautiful. But the beauty of the work, which 
ntrinsically results from its very production, is simply a reflecting of a 
ranscendental; it is a gift (Plotinus called it a grace) which results from 
ts participation in divine beauty and which springs from the spiritual 
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source in which the production of the work originates. In other words: 
the aim of art (and this is particularly true of the fine arts) is, not ta 
produce beauty, but to produce in beauty. ; 

If this is important it is because it means that any worthy philosophy 
of art must at the same time be a philosophy of that spiritual source from 
which this gift arises. And this spiritual source for Professor Maritain, is 
poetry, or poetic knowledge, the analysis of which forms the fundamental 
theme of this (perhaps his greatest) book. He defines it as ‘the free certainty 
of the spirit, and the intuitive knowledge through emotion [the intentional, 
not the brute emotion], which transcend and penetrate all arts, in as much 
as they tend towards beauty as an end beyond an end’. Like Plato’s 
mousiké he considers poetry in this universal sense. 

Before the war Professor Swoboda, the art historian, used to tell his 
students in Prague that what in our century was most needed in the field 
of aesthetics was a Massstab (Croce’s approach seemed unsatisfactory). 
This exigent standard or measuring stick, together with an appropriate 
vocabulary is precisely what Professor Maritain has attempted to supply. 
I personally think he has succeeded, not only in giving us a standard by 
which to evaluate all artistic production in our western world, but ne 
doubt the best available apology for contemporary painting and poetry. 
He puts most of the ‘authorities’ to shame with his sympathetic 
examination of modern painting; and as to poetry, he adds much of wha' 
is lacking in the observations of Thibaudet, Eliot and Tate. 

But Professor Maritain is writing neither as a critic nor as a historian 
He is writing as a philosopher in love with the subject of poetic intuition 
All that he suggested in his Art and Scholasticism and his Art and Poetry 
he now summarizes and elaborates in this comprehensive study. As ¢ 
Thomist analyser, searching into the nature of things, he is obliged tc 
make sharp distinctions which to timid minds may seem barbarous. But doe: 
the isolation of an essence imply any neglect of the uninterrupted sequence 
and unity of the real? No, not necessarily, and as handled by Professo: 
Maritain, this approach enables him to develop his concentrated analysi 
in a way which unfolds a wealth of significance which otherwise couk 
hardly be found. 

Now the meaning of Plato’s mousiké is not limited to music, rather i 
applies to every artistic production which depends on the Muse. Hence 
all the self-subsistent arts (arts free from the obligation of a particula 
subservient need and through which the creativity of the spirit in its desir 
for beauty expresses itself), belong to the world of mousiké or poiesis 
which enlivens architecture, painting, sculpture or poetic writing. Bu 
what Professor Maritain does is to place the Platonic Muse within th 
human soul and give her the name of creative intuition; alongside her h 

places Platonic inspiration and calls it poetic experience. 

Most important to understand, however, is his argument that at th 
heart of the creative act there is a singular process of intellection, wholl 
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different from logical reasoning, through which the things of the world 
and the human person (the spiritual self) are intuited together by an 
-xperiential knowledge which is above the conceptual order and is 
-xpressed only in the artist’s work. Before this can be accepted there must, 
of course, first be recognized the existence of the preconscious (the 
spiritual unconscious in addition to and above the automatic Freudian 
unconscious). And if in this preconscious there is a preconceptual activity 
of the intellect, even regarding the origin of concepts, we can with good 
cause maintain that such a nonrational activity plays the essential réle 
in the origin of poetry and poetic inspiration, because in the very apex 
of the soul, the illuminating intellect, not limited to the mere process of 
abstracting, is constantly participating in the uncreated divine light, is 
constantly shining, constantly activating our intelligence in all its 
operations. It is here at the centre of the soul’s powers that poetry has its 
source, and it is the fruit, not of the intellect alone, but of the whole man. 
It is here in this experiential knowledge, creative in nature, that things 
are perceived in the person and the person is perceived in things; 
ontological subjectivity becomes the means of beholding, though darkly, 
the inner side of things. Why? Because poetic intuition is a specific kind 
of knowledge through connaturality. 

Professor Maritain wants to restore the ancient attention given to that 
same theory of knowledge through connaturality which forms the basis 
for the scholastic theory of infused contemplation. The very vital part 
it plays in the realm of practical moral thought, natural and supernatural 
mysticism, should, he insists, be accorded to it in the realm of art and poetry. 
Poetry is on terms of connaturality with beauty; it is in love with beauty 
as ‘the end beyond the end’. But in the way in which everything created 
moves towards completion, it is necessary for poetry to move towards 
Operation. As soon as poetic knowledge enters the realm of operation, it 
enters the realm of art, yet it ever remains free because it presides and 
ordains, ‘it does not obey the rules of art, the rules obey it’. How familiar 
we are with those artists (indeed the preponderant majority) who, by 
making beauty their private object and operational end, revert from 
beauty and sink unto academicism, which is the real perversion of the 
fine arts. 

The question for the reader who may wish to judge the problem on its 
merits is whether Professor Maritain’s premises are sound in their bearing 
upon modern tendencies in the world of art. To prove them unsound will 
not be easy. He is certainly right in his analysis of the great movement 
started by Baudelaire and Cezanne and culminating in Eliot and Rouault 
and Chagall. Indeed, for a period of three generations, from about 1870 
until World War II, painting, inspired certainly by poetic writing, attained 
an extraordinary peak of radiance: and honesty, casting aside every 
s0ssible obstacle in order to discover the essence of poetry and to set 
ree the long imprisoned poetic sense. What, of course, makes us so 
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warmly attracted to say a canvass by Braque, Paul Klee, Chagall, 
Kandinsky, is that the very means they used to liberate this sense 1s so 
appropriate. Is not this why the best of modern art awakens in us a deeper 
appreciation and delight than many of the works of past masters who, 
because they were obstructed by their respect for natural appearances 
had to resort to a science of techniques? Happily modern art (painting 
and poetry) has endeavoured to liberate itself from the forms of nature; 
like all great art it has tried to obey that perennial law of art 
—to ‘transform nature’ by making a deeper world of forms spring up 
from nature in art’s own issue of words or lines and colours. 

Professor Maritain is also right, I think, in claiming that the solution 
to the predicament faced by contemporary artists can be found only by 
nurturing poetic intuition. Only those artists who are truly intent on 
doing a work, who are not looking for freedom from nature (as are most 
non-representationalists and surrealists) but for freedom in nature, who 
render their obedience to the poetic sense and in so doing strive to imitate 
nature, not in her appearance, but in her operation—only such artists 
will find their salvation. There is an old Chinese proverb which says 
‘Not until men and mountains know each other will the course of new 
art be found’. 

What Professor Maritain has to say about the modern painter and 
poet, together with the major premises in all his theses, may, mutatis 
mutandis, be extended to the whole field of mousiké, to all the arts. His 
knowledge of twentieth century poets and painters in France, England 
and America is extensive, though one regrets that there was no mention 
of Rilke, George, Munch, Franz Marc, Kokoscka, de la Mare. Some 
readers will, not unjustly, be tempted to quibble over a few minor points, 
e.g. his judgements on Diirer, Goethe, baroque architecture, le Corbusier. 
Others will wonder how he could write twenty excellent pages on Dante 
and ignore the poetry of Ezra Pound, unless it is that he has never really 
read the Pisan Cantos. The only real qualm I have is over his often 
repeated assertion that the essential nature of poetic intuition is to grasp: 
to grasp the inner significance of things, to grasp objective reality. Since 
this qualm pertains to something more than a particular use of vocabulary 
in the philosophy of art, it may not be amiss to ask whether fo grasp 
(which implies, not alert passivity, but apprehensive aggressiveness) is 
the most proper function of the intuitis rationis? Would not the word 
perceive (or receive or wait upon) be a more accurate term with which to 
describe the subtle role of that which is ‘pleased in light, pleased in that 
which emanates from things?’ Is it not possible that as long as the artis! 
insists on grasping, rather than waiting and perceiving, so long will that 
‘radiance of a mystery’ of which the ancients spoke, escape his poetic eye’ 

Be that as it may, we have in this masterful study, not only a worthy 
Massstab for aesthetic understanding, but much of what has been sadl} 
lacking in all Thomist philosophical text books: a living philosophy o 
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art and poetry, a philosophy which knows beauty as a divine attribute 
and which is bold enough to examine the intuitive intellect. But is this 
the only Massstab for art? Is it not in the interest of Thomist philosophy 
itself to encourage the formation of another vocabulary, a systolic measure 
to complement this diastolic measure? This is not the place to discuss 
the question, except to suggest that we might also learn to view the artist, 
not only as one who creates his own conceptions, but even as one who 
re-produces the Word which he has absorbed, as it, in all its beauty, 
poured out of the Godhead, as one who re-engenders the signs, lines and 
colours, words and melodies of heaven. DOM PLACID KELLEY 


Spiritual Perspectives and Human Facts by Frithjof Schuon, translated 
by Macleod Matheson. Pp. 213 (Faber and Faber) 21s. 

HERE on earth the Knower (jnani— the spiritual man of intellectual 
temperament) and the Lover (bhakta — the spiritual man of affective 
temperament) speak of each other, and their words are so much bavardage: 
yonder in heaven there is complete understanding between them. But 
until the Knower has by faith affirmed the mysterium Dei, his religious 
impulse will oblige him, unless his wisdom is a direct gift from God, to 
reduce bhakti to jnana (or vice versa in the case of the Lover). If he makes 
such a reduction, then he is left with a gnosis which is: 1, without real 
or living faith, for it is not a gift; 2, powerless, and hence unable to 
transcend itself; 3, not a knowledge of transcendent-immanent God, but 
of the creative self. This is what any Catholic jnani, be he a Clement of 
Alexandria, a St Gregory of Nyssa or a Meister Eckhart, will always 
say to M. Schuon. For in these loosely assembled note-book jottings (to 
be appended to his Transcendent Unity of Religions) he gives his readers 
cause to think that such is his kind of gnosis. 

Moreover, to posit, as he does, all reality in the principial order and 
still not face the mysterious fact that it is not God alone who is involved 
in this act of (intuitive) intellection, evinces a presumptive tendency 
rarely displayed by orthodox students of Vedanta. Sri Aurobindo has 
wisely observed that when a Westerner approaches the teachings of 
Shankaracharya, he usually falls into this trap. To be sure the principial 
recognition of a truth that is itself beyond form and yet to be found within 
alien forms, may be a result of intuitive knowledge. This, however, does 
not release one, even in the principial order from the mystery of subject- 
‘object — and with St Augustine, Catholics believe that where there is 
mystery, there Christ is. For to affirm Christ is not to think that the 
mystery is resolved, but to acknowledge that there is a mystery, the full 
explanation of which will be given to us in God’s time. In other words, 
for Catholics, Christ is all that is implied in the advaita formula of tat 
tvam asi — plus the response to every finite need. 

Indeed Catholics have much to gain by a study of Hindu, Mahayana 
and Sufi texts; the commentaries of both Shankara and Ramanuja on 
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the Brahma-Sutras have too long been neglected. And it will not do for 
us to compare their intuitive insights on the same level with rational 
philosophical systems, nor give their tenets the label of ‘natural mysticism’, 
nor deny that the super-natural has in a directive way been at work in 
their tradition. But the genuine Catholic (East or West) will always be 
prevented from granting gnosis the prerogative over Christ, simply 
because such an independent gnosis (not the chit of Shankara), try as it 
may to get beyond the finite, can only succeed in identifying itself with 
the finite: hence Christ will always slip from its grasp. 

Now when a man claims that ‘to destroy a (social) destruction is 
already a construction’ (p. 23— perhaps he confounds this with St 
Thomas’s ‘negation of a negation’ being an affirmation in the intellectual 
order. cf. Comm. de Diy. Nom. VII, 3), he is not only in the dangerous 
position of having the door to the mystery of Christ closed on him, but 
his own approach to the wisdom of the advaita school is made more 
difficult. Yet this policy seems to be a point in the credo of M. Schuon’s 
(there is no other word for it) ‘neo-gnosticism’. Hence it is that after 
many one-sided judgements on human intellection, civilization, aesthetics, 
his words on love read like those of a stranger to the subject. As to be 
expected, the words gnosis, sapientia, erkentnis wherever found in 
Scripture, the early Fathers or Eckhart, are given furtive interpretations. 

These remarks are not meant to lessen the value of many of M. Schuon’s 
profound insights, nor to classify him with either the gnostics of old or 
the theosophists of to-day. It is no doubt because Catholics have neglected 
the Dionysian tradition of spirituality that he like other spiritual men of 
an intellectual temperament has been drawn to the Vedanta. But in 
accepting certain principles which he has found there, he seems to have 
neglected other principles no less true. M. Schuon’s apprehension of 
Vedanta itself falls short of M. Guénon’s, who in turn lacked the wisdom 
of Dr Coomaraswamy ; he is probably at his best in the Sufi tradition, though 
even here there is too little attention given to the teaching handed down 
from Rabi’a and al-Muhasibi. 

The author’s persistent refusal to give references will cause many 
readers to suspect that his sources are second or third hand, and hence 
lifted out of context. This is certainly true of his claims on Eckhart. (For 
the quote on p. 141, cf. Tractate XVIII, 31, Pfeiffer Texte. The quotes 
on pp. 162 and 164 are taken, not from Eckhart’s works, but from the 
In agro Domino of John XXII, nos Io and 27, and given the very inter- 
pretations which Eckhart disclaimed in his defence — v. Ein Gutachten 
aus dem Eckhart-Process, Sup. U1, 1, by F. Pelster. The reference on Di 
166, I cannot locate; instead see: Opus Sermonum, 1, on the Ymago Dei, 
and B, Il, Spamer’s Texte; Ser, XLII and LXXVIL, Pfeiffer.) On closer 
study I think the author will learn that his present notion of gnosis is 
quite unlike that of some of the men he quotes. (For Clement of 
Alexandria, cf, Stromata IV, vi, 40; V, xi, 71; VII, x, 55 and 57. For Origen, 
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cf. Comm. Johan. XIX, 3, 16. For the Pseudo-Areopagite, cf. Div. Nom. 
I, 2; VII, 1, Myst. Theo. II, 3. For Eckhart, cf. Ser. X, Joste’s Texte; 
Ser. XLII, XXXV, XXXVIII, LXXXV, Pfeiffer). It is possible that M. 
Schuon may gain a better appreciation of the doctrine of creation ex 
nihilo if he removed from his notions of God all spatial concepts (v. 
Eckhart, Liber Proposition, 2, Pfeiffer). Finally, a patient examination of 
Shankara’s works (e.g. the introductory remarks in the Asmabodha, 
I-12; the Vivekechudamani 1-35; and his commentary on the Brahma- 
Sutras, I, 1 and 3) should reveal, it seems to me, why a Catholic will 
attribute to his doctrine a mystical as opposed to a metaphysical meaning, 
and thus from being false it would become true. For it would then indicate 
that in annihilating oneself in God through the experiential knowledge 
of love, one becomes one spirit with God, not by unity of nature, but 
by unity of grace — that substantial effect of Christ’s incomprehensible, 
at-one-ing, reality. It is precisely at that point where mysterium is 
acknowledged that Christ takes on the accomplishing of man’s oneness 
with God. 


Les Eaux de Lumiére by Lionel de Fonseka-Varnasuriya. Pp. 415 (Editions 
de Fontvieille, Monaco). 


THERE is very little in this book which could justify one in thinking that 
M. de Fonseka-Varnasuriya has altered his point of view since he wrote 
De la Verité dans l Art. Though the line of attack is now on the theological 
front, it is still the same battle: an indictment of Western thought. We are 
all too familiar with Catholics who insist on shortening the arms of 
Mother Church so that they can embrace only the occidental mind; here 
we have a Catholic who seems to think that those very arms can embrace 
no more than the oriental mind. Too much of the book is another example 
of that kind of writing where, if one inverted the terms and used them in 
contraposition, they would apply equally well, but still remain dangerous 
half-truths. 

In this long and often tedious dialogue between two Catholics — an 
oriental and an occidental — the argument involves so many problems 
that it would be difficult to define the author’s position without doing 
him an injustice. One might safely say, however, that his principal charge 
is against all those factors which have prevented the Church from formally 
acknowledging our Lady as co-redemptrix (p. 122), the mediatrix of all 
prace (p. 344), the ‘feminine principle’ intermediary at the beginning 
between God and the world (p. 341), as Prajnaparamita (p. 251), Created 
Wisdom, that mirror which reflects the uncreated wisdom and light of the 
Word (p. 340). The appearances of our Lady at Lourdes and particularly 
at Fatima (repeated in Ceylon) have, he thinks, brought this dogmatic 
question to a head, and the refusal on the part of most Western theologians 
to consider the immaculate heart of Mary really, rather than 
netaphorically, is the result of our Protestant approach to matter (p. 25). 
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To appreciate M. de Fonseka-Varnasuriya’s point of view it is first 
necessary to mention that he divides mankind into three classes: Atheists, 
Protestants and Catholics (these last also include the Moslems, Hindus 
and Mahayana Buddhists — all Catholic in temperament, p. 16). In 
other words Protestants are all those who consent to venerate the Holy 
Spirit provided it holds itself aloof from matter (p. 17). But the real 
motive of the genuine Christian, he says, is l’amour de Dieu et le mépris 
de soi and this motive has been progressively altered in the West tol’amour 
de soi et le mépris de la matiére. The self has been dematerialized, exalted 
and glorified in the person and in this personne métaphysique it 1s 
independence which really characterizes the Thomist-Protestant notion 
of self (p. 25). 

When did this change of emphasis first take place? As early as the 
Second Council of Nicea (787); and with the help of Benedictinism, the 
entire process of Western mysticism (as outlined by our former Abbot) 
served only to enhance the independence of the human personality to 
the neglect of that true Christian asceticism known in Ireland, the East 
and the Thebaid, as a total denial of self (p. 112). And the inevitable 
result of all this? Thomism. 

Though our author has not read thoroughly, he has read extensively, 
especially our contemporary writers in England and France, and as the 
book progresses we are presented with long diatribes against men who, 
he thinks, possess a Protestant mentality — Maritain, Martindale, 
Chesterton, Knox, Mersch, D’Arcy, Boismard, etc. But he is also severe 
on the ‘Protestant mentality’ when it has appeared in the East, e.g. 
Sariputa, the whole development of Hinyana Buddhism and the Indian 
existentialists’ doctrine of the void (pp. 247-9). 

To support his main thesis he turns to Ecclesiasticus xxiv, Proverbs viii, 
and the liturgy of our Lady; to the prologue of St John (which he 
tranliterates), and then with great emphasis to St Bonaventura’s doctrine 
of light, ‘which is truly the theology and philosophy of all the Orient’ 
(p. 198). Thus Created Wisdom is recognized as a radiation, produced by 
the Father of all lights, a light which is not the Word, is not of the same 
essence as the Father, but nevertheless that /ux vera which éclaire chaque 
homme qui devient (not venant) dans le monde (p. 344). He believes St 
John is speaking of two lights and hence is able to say elsewhere that the 
spirit of truth was established among certain peoples in the Orient before 
the coming of Christ on earth ‘by the intervention of Mary, Created 
Wisdom, Spouse of the Holy Spirit, and invoked through a constant 
faith and devotion by the name of Prajnaparamita’ (p. 270). Now like all 
orthodox orientals he wants to stay clear of what we call pantheism. 
but in his attempt to construct a philosophy of becoming, he seems tc 
attribute to St Bonaventure a theory of emanation which I doubt can 
be found in his writings. Doesn’t the Seraphic Doctor want us to remembet 
that in his teaching on ‘creation from nothing’ he always insists that the 
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gulf between Absolute Being and contingent being is infinite? Our author 
is a little more on-centre when he insists that Sagesse eternelle feminine 
is not an eternal principle, rather as ‘first in the eternal thought of God 
in his Son, the most Holy Virgin has been the exemplar, the model of 
all creation’ (p. 10). 

How stimulating and efficacious many of these notions advanced by 
our author are! Though what he really has to say could be put in one 
fourth the number of pages, though some of his thinking seems woolly, 
still many of his speculations in the last four or five chapters merit close 
consideration. If he could tidy up his work, eliminate extraneous criticisms, 
turn to first hand sources, he would, I think, better protect himself from 
being misunderstood. And since he would rightly not want us to confound 
the non-dualism of Eastern spirituality with monism, is it unfair on our 
part to ask him not to confound the creative-self of Western spirituality 
with the self-centred ego? 

It may well be that our Western revolt against the presence of God in 
matter was the logical consequence of our revolt against the glory of 
Mary (p. 396), and that the mission of the Archangel Michael at Fatima 
was to announce this fact to us, and that this ‘revolt’ on our part is not 
good Catholicism, is tinged with Protestantism. Let us admit this and 
re-examine some of the neglected tenets. But at the same time any honest 
Catholic reviewer must remind our author that another (perhaps more 
dangerous?) characteristic of the Protestant mind is the inability to think 
in terms of complements. We in the West have made the unfortunate 
mistake of condemning much about oriental thinking simply because it 
was beyond our conceptual understanding; it is equally sad to meet 
Orientals who condemn too readily much of our scholasticism which 
naturally is quite alien to their mode of thought. Hence, not only our 
author but many others might profit by Professor Gilson’s wise remark 
that the ‘philosophy of St Thomas and the philosophy of St Bonaventure 
are complementary, as the two most comprehensive interpretations of 
the universe as seen by Christians, and it is because they are complementary 
that they never either conflict or coincide . . . For it is clear that since the 
two doctrines are ordered from different starting points, they will never 
envisage the same problems in the same aspect, and therefore one will 
never answer the precise questions that the other asks’ (The Philosophy 
of St Bonaventure, p. 495). DOM PLACID KELLEY 


The Book of Certainty by Abir Bakr Siraj Ed-Din. Pp. 108 (Rider & Co.) 
qs 6d. 

For the Sufi, ontological certainty is founded on truths intuitively 
perceived; it is something of his very existence and of the cosmos. But 
more than this, it is something of God whose Truth, as symbolized by 
fire, ultimately burns away everything in man which is not divine. Because 
the world, as seen by the Sufi, is a ‘sign’ of Truth, symbolism provides 
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him with a positive means towards his goal, which is the contemplative 
knowledge of God effected by his being consumed by Truth’s flame. 

Here is an attempt to explain to the western reader the hidden meaning 
and positive aspect of that Islamic symbolism, and for those who wish 
to study Sufism objectively, this book might be added to their bibliography. 
Otherwise it will be of little interest to anyone, Christian or Moslem, for 
the author writes as one who has yet to know Sufism in the sense of a 
man who is certain that he is in a land which he believes to be his true 
spiritual home. It might be suggested that one reason for this is that 
theology has not as yet become more vital to him than psychology, as 
seems evident from the chapters on ‘The Seal of Solomon’ and “The 
Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil’. 

Though the author claims to base his exposition on the Qoran and the 
Commentary of Qashami, it smacks too much of the influence of latter- 
day Euro-sufi neophytes. Were he to study Dhu-al-Nun and al-Ghazali 
more, Schuon and Guénon less, he might acquire that simplicité 
intellectuelle which at present seems to be wanting. 

DOM PLACID KELLEY 


The Golden String by Dom Bede Griffiths. Pp. 168 (The Harvill Press) 
I2s. 6d. 


Ir would be a compliment, also something less than just, to say that 
this is an English equivalent of Elected Silence. It is written by a monk 
ten years older than Merton, more of a scholar than Merton, having a 
typically English, relatively stable, though somewhat indigent, Protestant 
background. But with these differences The Golden Thread tells the same 
story as Elected Silence. It is the story of disillusionment with everything 
offered by the twentieth century world, of the discovery that in this 
disillusionment was involved also a judgement on oneself, and then of 
the discovery of God. Finally, comes the discovery that in Catholic 
monasteries an organized contemporary attempt was being made to live 
by most of the writer’s own previous ideals, albeit raised to a new level. 

Dom Bede’s book is well written. The story is told easily in a prose 
which flows almost too smoothly; and it is told with economy. Much 
of the story which he has judged presumably to be irrelevant is not told 
us, yet there is no sense of suppression. What is said is indeed sufficient; 
the welter of amusing decorative anecdotes which make many auto- 
biographies such easy reading are not here, unless they point a way 
onwards. Dom Bede takes us courteously along the way he went, shows 
us the books he read, the people who influenced him (foremost, at Oxford, 
C. S. Lewis), the places he lived in, the special experiences which he had. 

One particular strand amongst these early influences he has followed 
up since and it seems to this reviewer likely to be the most significant 
for the future. It leads Dom Bede at one point to say: ‘Certainly from a 
Christian point of view, the importance of Indian philosophy can hardly 
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de overestimated. It marks the supreme achievement of the human mind 
in the natural order in its quest for a true conception of God’ (i152). 
In reference to Eastern thought he writes again: ‘In the Hindu conception 
of the Atma and the Chinese conception of the Tao we have perhaps 
the most profound of all insights into this mystery, by which mankind 
has been prepared for its final revelation in Christ. If these ideas could 
be interpreted in the full light of divine revelation it is possible that they 
would lead to a development in theology no less significant than its 
original development through the influence of Greek philosophy’ (154). 

And perhaps such a development would uncover a principle upon which 
human society can be built up, satisfactorily, at the economic level. A 
major theme of Dom Bede’s book is the craftsman-industrialism dilemma. 
Che first half of his book describes, as a result of his own experience, 
the value, the quality, to be found in the life of the craftsman who works 
directly on natural material, a quality not to be found in the life of the 
man who works in the world of complicated industrial technique, however 
skilled he may be. Later in the book Dom Bede insists that it is escapism 
to follow this out to its extreme implications and to try to live without 
the industrial world. And yet this is what he did himself with three 
sompanions on leaving Oxford, and thereby discovered many things 
which he would hardly have learnt in any other way, or only by a very 
ong way round. He insists in the end that the machine can be used 
ustly and well, as is obvious enough. But he does not deny that the 
jilemma remains. The contemplative quality — there is no other word 
‘or it — of the life of the hand craftsman and of the effect produced by 
ais works — rough hewn beams in candle light, Cotswold tiles in a 
street of Cotswold stone houses — the quality of these things disappears, 
shrivels up as though it had never been, at the touch of industrial technique. 
Dom Bede concludes that ‘there is a place for the hand craftsman in 
he world of to-day’. But what is that place? Only very few can aspire 
O it as things are; and must that quality of life, so easily recognizable in 
men of the old traditions, be therefore denied to most men? I cannot 
9e content with Dom Bede’s implication as I understand it, that ‘offer 
t up’ is a sufficient answer. Of course all life is sacrificial; but it is a 
sacrifice in concrete circumstances, one of which is man’s own creative 
iature. 

It is not the least charm of this book that it ends with the real story 
jardly begun. It is the record of foundations laid, or rather of more 
and more extensive clearances made into the jungle, following the golden 
hread, until we come upon the field where is hidden the pearl of great 
srice, the city walls and their gate. I look forward to hearing more of 
his pearl, to being taken into the gate and shown round the city. But 
serhaps it is a mistake to suppose that this can be communicated in a 
900k. In any case this present book is an intimation and an inspiration. 

JOHN M. TODD 
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Joan of Are by Lucien Fabre, translated by Gerald Hopkins. Pp. 367 
(Odhams) 18s. 


Amoncst the varied multitude of the saints, few perhaps are more difficult, 
more of an enigma in their mission, than the ‘wise virgin’ who, according 
to the prophesy attributed to Merlin, arose from the marches of Lorraine 
to ‘repair the evil wrought by a wicked woman’. From the outset the 
facts seem to be nudged by the fay. Thus her recognition of the Dauphin 
amongst his courtiers at Chinon is a scene worthy of the pen of Malory, 
while the finding of her sword, marked with five crosses, in the ground 
behind the altar of St Catherine in the Chapel of Fierbois is not less 
Arthurian in its tone. 

Nor are more prosaic difficulties wanting. St Joan seems to be unique 
in that she was raised by God for a war between Catholic princes, rather 
than for peace. Again there is no other virgin canonized by the Church 
of whom it can be said that she was martyred by the Church, or at least 
by orthodox churchmen who have never been condemned. Further, the 
circumstances of her life are likewise unparalleled, for the Maid alone 
among mystics seems to have been driven from the solitude to Court, 
to high command, to the ennoblement of herself and of her family, to a 
life of six chargers, to which she referred with a cavalier’s pride in the 
course of her trial, and of fine clothing, in which she retained all the 
traditional delight of a girl. 

It is not surprising that opinions differ. Fabre can write truly that: 
“One will see in the heroine merely an example of hysteria. To a second 
she will seem to have been a medium, to a third a village idiot, to a fourth 
a crafty adventuress caught in the coils of a subtle political web, to a 
fifth a saint answerable only to God.’ As recently as last year the dramatic 
critic of the Sunday Times could subscribe to the opinion that she was a 
witch. 

And the attraction of the incident is immense. Authors as various as 
Marshal Foch, as Michelet, and as Mark Twain have considered different 
facets of her career. Voltaire and Anatole France libelled her. She was an 
inspiration to Bernard Shaw, a stumbling block to Shakespeare. Since 
the story is drama on the grand scale, one was not surprised to find three 
separate threatres in London were recently and simultaneously concerned 
to present the tragedy; nor to note that a celebrated actress, who had 
already played in a film of her life, was to be found making her debut on 
the stage in a new piece on St Joan in which M. Claudel and M. Honegger 
had joined. Hers was a life which is a gift to the great impressario; it 
is made for the massed battalions of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, or M1 
Cecil B. de Mille. The circumstances have something of the ‘super- 
colossal’. 

It is, for this reason essential to stress the contrast between the panache 
and pageantry of her public life and the character of the Maid. She was 
simple, she was very competent, and she was holy. Her sanctity is not 
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now in question in the Church since, after almost five hundred years, 
Rome has confirmed the words of the unknown English soldier at Rouen, 
‘We are lost, for we have burned a saint!’ 

The evidence for her simplicity and competence is to be found most 
readily in the five volumes of Jules Quicherat, which remains ‘the oldest 
and most complete of all the documentary collections’. Here is to be 
found not only the process of the trial, which has been translated into 
English by Mr W. P. Barrett, but also the process of Rehabilitation, 
evidence which has the additional value of being taken down on oath. 
Mr T. D. Murray translated a selection of this evidence early this century, 
but it is not altogether satisfactory, nor is it easy to acquire. 

As a sample of the opinion of her contemporaries may we note the 
recollection of her childhood’s friend Mengette, who had married Jean 
Joyart, a labourer of Greux, and who testified that ‘she was so good 
and pious (ita bona simplex et devota) that the witness herself and the 
other girls used to say she was too pious’. 

It is echoed in the deposition of Jean duc D’Alengon, who testified 
that ‘apart from the waging of war she was simple and a child (erat 
simplex et juvenis), but that in the waging of war she was most expert, 
as well in the port of a lance, as in the gathering of the host, in the ordering 
of battles, and in the siting (preparatio) of artillery; and all marvelled 
that she acted with such prudence and foresight (ita caute et provide) in 
waging war that she might have been a captain of 20 or 30 years standing, 
and most of all in the siting of artillery, for in this she excelled’. 

It is true that she possessed the great captain’s power to inspire as well 
is to command, but she was, as the evidence underlines, something so 
much more than an unrestrained, though incomparable enthusiast. A 
shrewd seventeen when she rode to Chinon, she was as skilled in her 
spinning as she was to prove in her soldiering. Above all she was prayerful 
und she was pure. Her contemporaries marked her courtesy. Sans peur 
st sans reproche, it is remarkable that though she was the idol of the 
urmies of Charles, she did not provoke a rough soldiery to desire. 

M. Fabre enjoyed the knowledge and the ability to sketch both the 
10mely peasant sanctity of the Maid, and the fierce, bright, venal age in 
which she moved. He knew too of the background of wasted France, 
vhich goes so far to explain the intervention of God. He was a kinsman 
f Joseph Fabre who worked with great distinction in this field. A 
Sommander of the Legion of Honour, he had a distinguished career 
like in the army, in engineering, in industry, and even as an inventor. 
Te won the Goncourt prize as a novelist; the Grand Prix d’Histoire of 
he Academie Francais as an historian. M. Fabre’s career was one of 
xceptional versalitity. Yet for all the wide experience and considerable 
ttainments of the author, this is an unsatisfactory book. 


Quicherat, Vol. II, p. 430. 
Quicherat, Vol. III, p. 100. 
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If, in his foreword, M. Fabre notes the pitfalls which await the 
biographer of St Joan, he cannot be said to have avoided them. This is 
especially true of his claim to ‘have been at great pains to make this 
book strictly historical and objective’, for the winner of the Goncourt 
prize has proved altogether too strong for the historian. Further, though 
he notes that, ‘Few persons reading the record of Joan’s life can remain 
neutral. They find themselves worked to a white heat, and the conclusions 
which they draw from the facts are only too likely to bear the mark of 
their passionate commitment,’ M. Fabre is not of the minority. 

The opening sentence of the book affords but one example. “Three 
major trials, three death sentences, three executions, stand out from the 
records of history as providing evidence of the more than usually 
despicable behaviour of the human race: those of Jesus, Socrates, and 
Joan of Arc.’ An historical temper might have suggested better comparisons 
in the trial of the Templars by Philip the Fair, or the Tudor trials of such 
as St John Fisher and St Thomas More. There is here a nexus between 
them all. There are considerable similarities, and stimulating differences. 
In each case it may be said that the episode is fittingly described as ‘murder 
with mummery’. In the case of the Maid, the mummers were canonists 
and dons rather than legists and courtiers. But the examples of M. Fabre 
are less helpful, for in the circumstances of the age, in the nature of the 
trial, in the character of the victim they are not strictly comparable. It is 
an example of rhetoric. 

This lack of restraint is manifest in the treatment of all who opposed 
the saint. Only too frequently even the illusion of equity is abandoned. 
One is reminded of the hysteria of the Chamber of Deputies, where: one 
would prefer the urbanity of the Quai d’Orsay. 

Thus his characterization of Charles VII, of Philip of Burgundy, and 
of John, Duke of Bedford, is intemperate (pp. 89 to 97). It was not 
necessary to write of the former that he was ‘King only by reason of 
having for a mother a woman who seemed to be in a continual condition 
of pregnancy. Having given life to this abominable abortion she repudiated 
him . . .’ particularly as he could write of Charles on a later page that 
‘the calm authority bred of victory and the certainty that he was respected, 
was something that still belonged to the future’ (206), and speak elsewhere 
of his ‘deep political wisdom’ (320). 

Again, it is thought that the admitted deficiencies of La Trémoille 
might have been etched without referring to him as ‘a vast ramshackle, 
slimy barrel of a man, so fat and flabby that his features seemed lost in 
the oceans of his flesh. His character was as soft as his body. He was 
vicious, cowardly, bloodthirsty, covetous, and shifty. In the eyes of the 
Church his life was correct, but in those of good Christians he seemed 
to move in a perpetual mist of dried blood and passionless lechery with 
a woman he had widowed in order to marry.’ The Bishop of Beauvais 
has a strong claim to be considered one of the most contemptible figures 
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to have passed across the chequered history of Europe, but to refer to 
him as ‘the mephitic bishop’ (281), ‘the violet-robed tyrant’ (301), ‘the 
robed criminal’ (302), or the ‘blackmailer-in-chief’ (303), is not the best 
way to establish that claim. 

The English fare no better. I like his reference to them as ‘Godons’, 
a word which St Joan used, but while the description of Henry V as the 
‘Cut-throat king’ is a timely corrective to the assumption that the 
Plantagenet lived his Shakespeare, it tends to pall as a substitute for his 
name. Nor are Old Etonians likely to approve this denigration of their 
founder, who whether or not he was a saint, was certainly no more than 
nine years old at the time of the execution in Rouen. 

It is a pity that the characters should so largely be drawn from the 
imagination, rather than being allowed to reveal themselves in the facts 
recorded of them. It is a pity too that they are so often galvanized to 
unlikely animation. ‘Cauchon was trembling with joy’ (299), “Cauchon 
chortled with delight’ (300). And an historian, who after all is in the 
nature of a judge, would not permit himself to pronounce with confidence 
upon the thoughts of men without due evidence, as M. Fabre does of 
both La Trémoille and of Charles, in the sixth chapter. 

In short, this is a theatrical account. Admittedly, it was written for a 
wider public than the expert might hope to command, yet to take the 
example of another saintly peasant of France, it is closer to Franz Werfel’s 
“The Song of Bernadette’ in spirit, than to Mr B. G. Sandhurst’s ‘We 
saw her’, which is on the same theme, but at once more true, more simple, 
and more moving than the first. 

It is a testimony to the attraction of St Joan that to some extent she 
remains real in spite of so much distraction, so much of M. Fabre. It is 
to his credit that he has in the latter part of the book used the sources 
to a considerable extent. One would have preferred to have heard more 
of the depositions at Domremy in the first chapter: yet the later expedient 
of telescoping a series of questions and answers taken from different 
session in the course of the trial, does not really capture either the 
atmosphere of the trial of the quality of the defendant. The trial as a 
whole, however, is well done, and the chicanery is ruthlessly exposed. 
Indeed for the reader who perseveres there is much that is of interest. 
While it remains true, as M. Calmette has noted in the Cambridge 
Medieval History (p. 874), that ‘none of the histories of Joan of Arc 
can be called satisfactory’, this is the most informed account to have 
appeared so far. One would not have been stimulated to write so much 
had not the publishers erroneously claimed that ‘to the qualities of 
accuracy and objectivity Fabre has added sympathy and humanity’. 

There is a useful bibliography, though his estimate of the value of certain 
works, of Michelet for example, provoke dissent, and though for English 
readers one would have welcomed a reference to Calmette’s chapter in 
the C.M.H., and his bibliography. There are a variety of illustrations; 
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the frontispiece is richly comic; and the dust cover has her arms in argent 
on a field gules, where they were in fact ‘Azure a sword argent hilted 
and supporting on its point a crown or between two fleurs-de-lys’, 
symbolism which it may be thought was fitting both in respect of this 
world and of the next. DOM MARTIN SALMON 


The Receipt of the Exchequer, 1377-1485 by Anthony Steel. Pp. xl +- 5or 
(Cambridge University Press) 60s. 

IN great measure the administrative history of fifteenth century England 
is still uncharted territory, and the mass of unpublished material in the 
Public Record Office is a formidable barrier to any attempt to add a 
successor to Tout’s Chapters, which close in 1399. The purpose of Mr 
Steel’s book is to reduce this mass by a thorough analysis of one of the 
records of the central office of the English Government, the Exchequer. 
He analyses with the greatest care and caution the meaning of the various 
types of entry in the receipt rolls and attempts to show exactly what we 
can and what we cannot deduce from them. The introductory chapters, 
the conclusion and two formidable appendices contain discussions of the 
technical aspects of the problem. The core of the book is taken up with 
chapters headed ‘Calendar’ and ‘Analysis’, consisting of a calendar of 
the totals roll by roll with a brief account of any financial or political 
events which have affected them, and an elaborate analysis of the people 
and institutions who have given loans to the crown. The calendars are 
summarized in tables and graphs at the end of the book. 

The result is not, as Mr Steel frequently emphasizes, an account of the 
income of the English crown. Not all the income of the Exchequer figures 
in the receipt rolls; and at various times (even under the Lancastrians) a 
proportion of the royal income was handled by other departments and 
never went to the Exchequer even for purposes of accounting. The labour 
involved in this book must have been immense, and it is understandable 
that Mr Steel felt that it acquitted him from any attempt to estimate 
from other evidence what was missing. He only checks the receipt rolls 
against a few modern studies — though even these are sufficient to 
Suggest that the figures for the Yorkist period give a wholly inadequate 
impression of the nature of royal finance. He claims that we can never 
know fully what the royal income was; but we can certainly come closer 
than this. What the author has given us is an elaborate commentary and 
abstract of a large number of obscure rolls: as such it is admirable, and 
will be invaluable to future students of English finance. But as it stands, 
the figures are not complete — though accurate in themselves — and 
must be used with great caution. And this is very tantalizing, because 
some of them — particularly the analysis of loans — are exceedingly 
interesting, and Mr Steel has revealed some remarkable movements in 
fourteenth and fifteenth century politics. Thus he can show something 
of the truth about Richard IIs supposed exactions, the buoyancy of 
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Henry V’s financial supports and the way in which the magnates and 
the duchy of Lancaster supported or failed to Support the tottering 
Lancastrian dynasty —and add further evidence for Mr McFarlane’s 
brilliant study of the magnates’ loans. 

For the ecclesiastical historian the harvest is slight. Apart from evidence 
for the careers of the financier bishops (especially Wykeham and Beaufort 
and other members of the royal service), and the remarkably steady 
flow of large loans from the abbey of Glastonbury throughout the period, 
there is little of interest concerning the Church. The identification of 
persons on the rolls is for the most part accurate, but a curious fatality 
attaches to the deans of St Paul’s. Mr Steel was tempted to identify 
‘John’ Say, dean of St Stephen’s, Westminster, with Sir John, the 
speaker of the House of Commons under Edward IV (p. 338). The 
identification had probably been made, subconsciously, by the clerks of 
the receipt, for John Say was really William Say, dean, not of St Stephen’s, 
but of the royal chapel itself, dean also of St Paul’s (1457-68), and brother 
of Sir John (cf. H. Wharton, Hist. de episcopis et decanis Londinensibus, 
pp. 228-9; J. C. Wedgewood, History of Parliament, 1439-1509, 
Biographies, pp. 744-6). A later dean, William Worsley, appears as 
Robert (also p. 338); while on an earlier occasion the author appears 
surprised at the disappearance of Dean Kentwode after 1442 — he died 
in 1441. But these are trivial blemishes in a book which is a monument of 
patient accuracy. C. N. L. BROOKE 


The Book of Beasts being a translation from a Latin Bestiary of the 
twelfth century made and edited by T. H. White. Pp. 296 (Jonathan Cape) 
325. 6d. 
One of the most fascinating books of all time, in its day the most popular, 
has been confined for some five hundred years to the province of anti- 
quarians. A facsimile edited by M. R. James in 1928 only made the 
Latin twelfth century script more easily accessible. The first translation 
into English of almost an entire medieval standard bestiary, with 
reproductions of the pictures which give the book its character, is a major 
event in the history of a compilation which had a definite form in the 
lifetime of St Jerome and sources earlier than Aristotle. We might have 
had a version with full critical apparatus and the source of every paragraph 
indicated. Like many translations this would have claimed little attention 
from the general reader and been unwelcome to the scholar who would 
always have wanted the original. Mr White’s version and commentary 
are of a rare kind, putting the fruit of wide reading and some specialized 
scholarship into a form which will engross the attention of the average 
reader even in his recreation hours. 

This is not to say that accuracy leaves nothing to be desired. The 
charming exhortation Quocienscumque peccator, at some time proble- 
matically inserted in the middle of the bestiary, relating the soul’s activities 
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to the Persons of the Blessed Trinity in the characteristic twelfth century 
manner, suffers much in translation from ill-chosen and confused terms 
(pp. 68-70). In a quotation from E. P. Evans we learn that according to 
an ancient tradition Christ had a human father called Panthera (p. 15). 
It would be interesting to know at what point the amazing confusion 
arose, for the source is presumably an old account of St Joseph’s parentage, 
related by St Epiphanius. Our translator is not always in such sympathy 
as he himself would really wish with the medieval mentality, for which 
nothing was profane. He speaks almost wistfully of the days when it 
was still possible to believe absolutely in a Creator (p. 247). We are told 
that primitive man worshipped animal-gods before he took to the 
veneration of a Creator created in his own image (p. 255). It is to be 
hoped that in a second edition, The Book of Beasts, may be above criticism, 
if a few corrections be made and the translator consent to pause with 
due reverence at the threshold of fundamental theology. 
JOHN MORSON, O.C.R. 


Walter Howard Frere; His Correspondence on Liturgical Revision and 
Construction, edited by Ronald C. D. Jasper. Pp. xiv + 317 (S.P.C.K.) 35s. 
Tue editor of this volume has utilized among other sources a collection 
of letters left, apparently by Dr Frere himself, with the late Father E. K. 
Talbot of Mirfield. He has provided the letters with the necessary 
illustrative and explanatory material, and as Dr Frere had from an early 
period been concerned with, and involved in, problems connected with 
revision of the Book of Common Prayer, and was of course close to the 
centre at the final climax in 1928, the book is a valuable historical 
document. ‘ 

Dr Frere was a liturgiologist of distinction, and his elevation to the 
bench in 1923 was apparently due, at least in part, to Archbishop 
Davidson’s desire to have such a man among his colleagues —‘one who 
could speak with responsibility on behalf of what is called, however 
inadequately, Anglo-Catholicism, and yet be able to regard these question 
largely, sanely, with the equipment of scholarly knowledge’. Perhaps Dr 
Frere was not the ideal spokesman for the Anglo-Catholics, of whom one 
wing was markedly ‘modern Western’ in its aspirations. Liturgically, he 
was anxious to incorporate into the revised service of Holy Communion 
an Epiclesis; and he deprecated any dogmatic fixation of the ‘moment’ 
of consecration. Doctrinally, there had been a period in which he could 
ask himself “How far is the Presence of Christ’s Body or Blood to be 
taken as the equivalent of the Presence of Christ?’ But he was a valiant 
champion of Reservation, not only for the sick but for others who might 
be unable to attend the normal services. 

The letters in this book do not confine themselves to the liturgical 
problems of Canterbury or York. They range far afield among the 
‘daughter’ churches of Anglicanism abroad. An interesting discussion 
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occurs (p. 260) on the extent to which a bishop is ‘tied’ by decisions of 
the provincial synod — clearly Frere could not have accepted without 
qualification the slogan: ‘A bishop is responsible to God alone’. One 
letter (of June 1927) has the following comment on the Papal claims: 
‘I come more and more to feel that it is not any good controverting the 
Roman system of Papalism in any century later than the time of Leo; 
by then the papist claims were formulated in a sufficiently developed 
sense for us not to be able to accept them now’. Another (December 
1929) states: ‘I believe that what the little English Church can contribute 
to the world is the conviction that Churchmen can live together resting 
on a deep basis of the fundamentals of the faith, whilst at the same time 
differing markedly as to superstructure’— in necessariis unitas, in non 
necessariis diversitas. The difficulty remains: who decides what is 
fundamental, and by what authority does he decide? 

There is a charming Foreword, by Fr Horner, c.r., who says of this 
great Christian: “He strove to make his whole life an act of worship. 
At church, in the study, at recreation, at meals — he was always the 
essential worshipper . . . In his conception of worship there is no doubt 
about the primacy of the Eucharist: that was the crown of all that he 
tried to do. At the end of his life, when he could only shuffle along a 
corridor to an improvised chapel, he would say: “This is just what I 
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The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams by Frank Howes. Pp. x + 372 
(Oxford University Press) 25s. 

To appreciate this, the third book about Vaughan Williams since 1949, 
we must distinguish it from its predecessors. Neither the late Hubert 
Foss’s study, which is largely biographical, nor Dr Young’s, which is 
really a critical essay, is quite as substantial; moreover, as Mr Howes 
says in his Preface, this is ‘neither biographical nor critical, but is wholly 
expository’. Indeed it is simply a descriptive guide to the actual music, 
‘a book of glorified programme notes’. As such it will no doubt prove a 
boon to the composer’s many admirers, enabling them to appreciate 
more easily the various technical procedures of this or that work which 
they are about to hear. Such books have their uses, though it is hardly 
likely that the present one will become —as the publishers hopefully 
predict — the ‘standard authority’ on the music of Vaughan Williams. 
When the ‘standard authority’ does appear — is there any real need for 
it? — it will doubtless contain more personal views and critical estimates 
than Mr Howes has allowed himself. His consistently aloof, detached and 
‘objective’ treatment amounts almost to a tour de force. The grateful 
reader is left free to form his own judgements — a privilege the professional 
critic too seldom permits. It should be added that, for a reference book, 
it is remarkably readable, and that the production is excellent. There 
are, however, some errors in the musical illustrations and in the references 
to them. DOM GREGORY MURRAY 
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GERMAN REVIEWS 


IN the first issue of Scholastik for 1955, Fr Heinrich Bacht discusses Oscar 
Cullmann’s work on Tradition. He shows how closely linked is the 
problem of Tradition with that of the Church and especially of Peter’s 
position, quoting with approval Fr Tavard’s article in the DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW. He also indicates a fundamental weakness of Cullmann’s thesis 
in that he fails to put the question of Peter’s privileges on the same level 
as the sacramental character of the Church. 


In Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie for the last quarter of 1954, Fr 
E. Gutwenger links the ‘ontology of the hypostatic union’ with the 
historical development of the dogma of the Incarnation and examines 
some of the theories of subsistence in the light of the Scriptural sources. 
In the same issue Fr W. Croce closes his study of the Advent liturgy as 
seen in its historical development; the fundamental and consistent theme 
is shown to be the coming of the Son of God in his birth as man, not 
indeed to the exclusion of other comings but as the pledge of these. In 
the last issue of Scholastik for 1954, Fr F. J. Schierse discusses the 
theological exegesis of the synoptic gospels, using Mark ix, I as an 
illustration. He suggests that the Form-Critics and their predecessors 
have at least shown that a purely historical criticism of the gospels is 
inadequate. In the same issue Fr J. Hanspecker reviews the Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, praising highly its fullness and the 
spirit in which it incorporates the well-founded conclusions of recent 
criticism. 
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OBITUARY 
DOM WILLIAM TATE 


Dom WILLIAM died at St Teresa’s Hospital, Corston, on Christmas Eve, 
after a long illness, aged 71. 

Brought up in the Church of England, Dom William had at a fairly 
early age become a member of a religious community somewhat Franciscan 
in character and called The Society of the Divine Compassion. This 
Anglican community owed its origin to the apostolic ideals of the Hon. 
and Revd James Adderley, the active administrator of a London parish, 
whose social teaching was expressed practically by the work of the Christian 
Social Union, and theoretically in his novel Stephen Remarx. The reforming 
spirit in the Church of England which had started with recourse to Catholic 
doctrine, then to ritual in worship, and in due sequence to religious 
community life as at Cowley, was now stirring ardent souls to a 
consciousness of the great social evils rapidly overwhelming us, and 
this was beginning to colour the apostolic works of the day. Out of all 
the hopeful excitement, genuine zeal, holy friendship and tragic confusion 
that charged such an atmosphere, Dom William had to find his way to 
truth and unity, not without cost. 

After his reception into the Church he decided to try his vocation at 
Downside. But while living the life as he there found it, he was for a time 
not wholly convinced that it was for him. And it was not till after a fairly 
long test visit to Caldey that he settled down finally and happily in the 
house of his original choice. He was ordained priest in February 1922. 
From Downside he was sent to Ealing where he worked on the parish, 
and then, after a period at Beccles, he was appointed parish priest at 
Egremont, Cumberland, where he remained until his final illness led to 
his removal to Corston. 

Dom William could always be counted on for appreciating what was 
yood in literature and art, nor did he lack courage and consistency in 
appointing the best for divine worship and expecting his flock to conform 
their taste. 

It is as a pastor that he will be remembered. Yet one of the most precious 
and truest insights into his delightful character was given to one who was 
taught by him in the Junior School during the two years before his 
ordination. ‘His class was impressed by his single-minded sincerity and 
py the skill with which he made elaborate models in wood and metal to 
illustrate, for example, certain implements of Roman siege-warfare. 
The models actually worked — often with startling precision. Although 
he was so quiet — one never heard him raise his voice — he was perfectly 
sapable of keeping a class in order. He told me in later years that the days 
spent teaching the Junior School at Downside were the happiest of his life. 

His long and lingering illness was born with exemplary equanimity 
and patience. His last request, for some scent to prepare his room for the 
reception of the Blessed Sacrament, was in character. May he rest in 
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